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The Mutual Security Program 
AMERICA NEEDS THE WORLD 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Delivered at a dinner sponsored by the Committee for International Economic Growth and the Committee to Strengthen the 
Frontiers of Freedom, Washington, D. C., May 2, 1960 


HANK YOU very much. Mr. Vice President, Mr. John- 

ston, Dr. Bush, Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen 

of this distinguished audience. Before I convey to you 
the thoughts that I have put down on paper for this purpose 
this evening, I want to give a word of explanation about my 
understanding about this meeting. 

The invitation that I received requested that I add my voice 
to those who support the Mutual Security Program of the 
United States and co-operation among the free nations of 
the world. 

There was not a word said about any function honoring me 
and I heard no such word from either the co-chairman or any 
of my staff. 

So I want to take this moment to thank my friends from 
sO many countries who have paid to me overgenerous and 
possibly undeserved compliments, and I want to say to them 
which is something that they already know and I'm sure you 
do—that the greetings that I received from so many places in 
Europe and Asia were simply one: the effort of great peoples 
to tell the peoples of the United States of their respect for 
them, their admiration and their affection. 

I was the messenger. And if I were successful in that 
office, as a successful messenger of bringing that feeling from 
these countries to my own, then I am indeed happy and proud. 
And in any event I thank you all for your compliment. 

This gathering heartens every true believer in preparedness, 
freedom, and peace. That leaders from all across the land 
would assemble here—energetically to reaffirm support of 
Mutual Security—is good news indeed. This rededication 
could not come at a better time. 

For trends .are developing—particularly in Washingron— 
that are profoundly disturbing. 


Unless an alert citizenry takes effective action to support 
those in the Congress who champion the cause of Mutual 
Security, it could well result: 

In jeopardizing an important part of the nation’s defenses; 

In endangering our world-wide alliance structure; 

And in weakening efforts to resist Communist expansion 
and to forge a just peace. 

Two months ago I requested the Congress to continue 
adequate support of our long-proven Mutual Security Program. 
I asked an appropriation of $4,175,000,000—a sum one- 
twentieth of our Federal budget and one-tenth of our defense 
budget. This amount is imperatively required. 

The Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff share this conviction. 

One bright development is that, in the past few days, the 
committees of Congress legislatively concerned with our rela- 
tions with other nations, have reasserted the overriding im- 
portance of our Mutual Security Program to America’s security 
and free world progress. 

Only this evening I've been informed by Senators Fulbright 
and Dirksen that the Senate this evening acted constructively 
on this program in the authorizing legislation—the same has, 
of course, happened in the House. 

But, at the same time, other groups strategically situated 
in Congress have proclaimed it as their fixed purpose to slash 
the appropriation for this mainstay of the free world by more 
than a billion dollars. 

They cite isolated instances of malfunctioning in opera- 
tional staffs as an excuse to attack a great program, which for 
fourteen years has been indispensable in protecting America’s 
stake in security in free world co-operation, and in global 
peace. On such grounds and on the erroneous contention that 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


our Mutual Security Program is ineffectual they would reduce 
it by 25 per cent or more 

Every American citizen needs to understand what this 
would mean. 

It would be, for America and all the free world, a crushing 
defeat in today’s struggle between Communistic imperialism 
and a freedom founded in faith and justice. 

It would mean, within a matter of months, new international 
tensions and new international problems of the utmost gravity 
for every one of our citizens. 

It would mean the virtual abandonment of an effort which 
has yielded our nation greater benefits in security, better 
neighbors, and opportunities for expansion of profitable trade 
than has been achieved by any comparable expenditures for 
any other Federal purpose. 

An America aroused can prevent these calamitous results, 
for in this Republic Government must respond to the will of 
the people. 

Mutual Security has never been, nor is it now, Republican 
or Democratic. Like our own defense program, of which it is 
an essential part, it is bipartisan to the core. 

This program was started fourteen years ago by my Demo- 
cratic predecessor. It was first enacted into law by the Repub- 
lican Eightieth Congress. Both political parties, patriotically 
joined in the national interest, are its parents. And still today 
both parties are pledged to its support. 

Here, specifically, are solemn promises made to the Ameri- 
can people in a public document: 

First, “. . . We strongly favor collective defense arrange- 
ments...” 

Second, “We believe that . . . America must support the 
efforts of under-developed countries . . .” 

Third, “. . . We will intensify our co-operation with our 
neighboring republics . . .” 

Here is another set of pledges: 

First, “We shall continue to support the collective security 
system...” 

Second, “Where needed, we shall help friendiy countries 
maintain such local forces and economic strength as to pro- 
vide a first bulwark against Communist aggression or sub- 
version. 

Third, “We will continue efforts with friends and allies to 
assist the under-developed areas of the free world . . .” 

Now in their meaning, these two sets of pledges are iden- 
tical. The first three are in the Democratic platform of 1956. 
The last three are in the Republican platform of the same 
year. These commitments still stand. America has the right 
to expect both parties to keep their word. 

Indeed, even beyond the call of integrity, both parties have 
excellent reason to do so. 

For Mutual Security has effectively supported freedom 
everywhere on earth. It has made possible a greater and 
mutually advantageous trrde. No other investment has yielded 
greater dividends in terms of stability, security and free world 
morale. 

This is the program that helped to save Greece from Com- 
munist guerrillas. It helped to rescue Turkey from economic 
collapse, restoring this critical area as a bastion of freedom. It 
helped to maintain Western Europe as a center of free— 
rather than Communist—power and production. The impor- 
tance of these victories is incalculable; every one of our citizens 
is today the stronger, the more prosperous, the more secure, 
thanks to Mutual Security. 

In Asia, under SEATO [Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion], and other security treaties, a million soldiers stand as 
a bulwark of liberty—sustained, again, by Mutual Security. 
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As I speak tonight our economic and military help gives 
support to the military might of forty-two other nations, 
which stand poised in freedom’s cause. For this they—and we 
—give heartfelt thanks to Mutual Security. 

On five continents our economic and technical programs 
help struggling millions better their production and living 
standards. Only recently I looked into the faces of these many 
peoples. I have seen the desperate need of the peoples; I have 
felt their spirit. Most of all, I have witnessed their abiding 
faith in the greatness and goodness of America, and their love 
and respect for this land of the free. By helping to make their 
lives more meaningful and more rewarding, we have helped 
to keep bright their love of liberty and their determination to 
reject the soulless forces of Communist materialism. 

Moreover, America’s efforts to help others have evoked a 
heartening response from other advanced industrial nations. 
In recent years they have doubled their direct aid to the less 
developed countries. In addition, in the new International 
Development Association other countries will put up three 
dollars for every two dollars put up by the United States. The 
very moment when other countries are recognizing their 
responsibilities is no time for us to walk away from our own. 

That such a program—its record shining with accomplish- 
ment, and its continuance solemnly pledged by both of our 
political parties—should now face a crippling cutback seems 
incredibly irresponsible. To me it is almost inconceivable. 

Let America speak, and this will not be done. 


OTHERS NEED HELP 


Thus far I have mentioned past achievements. 

But a great deal more cries out for attention. 

Half a world away from us, for example, a great democracy, 
dedicated to peace, struggles with almost insuperable prob- 
lems to demonstrate that Asians do not have to sacrifice free- 
dom as payment for economic advance. 

To the south our sister republics need help to unlock the 
storehouse of their great wealth. 

In Africa a seething continent is trying to telescope a 
thousand years of development into a few decades. 

Around the world almost two billion people are living in a 
ferment of privation, misery, resentment and frustrated hope. 
They are imbued with an unshakable, even fanatical, deter- 
mination to break through the spiritual and cultural eae 
imposed upon them by grinding poverty. 

Mutual Security has done much to help. The hope, confidence 
and energetic effort so inspired are slowly making progress in 
creating conditions in which prosperity, security and peace in 
freedom can flourish. But for lack of understanding the pro- 
gram has been steadily weakened while the need has grown 
more obvious and critical. Only the conscience and the down- 
to-earth common sense of all Americans, informed and aroused, 
can meet the need. 

Facing us is a test of our resolve to make our Government 
do the task it has to do to protect the safety of the American 
people. 

The amount I have asked the Congress to provide for Mutual 
Security is the minimum required to meet the basic necessities 
of sheer defense and to keep alight a glimmer of hope in 
hundreds of millions of people arrayed with us on the side of 
freedom. 


From all these facts we see that the free world needs 
America! 

Just as importantly, America needs the world. 

This means far more to us than soldiers and tanks and 
ships and missiles, essential though these are. 

Important it is that our allies contribute 5,000,000 soldiers, 
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30,000 airplanes and 2,200 combatant ships to the common 
defense of freedom. But our involvement with out neighbors 
is far more basic than this. 

Foreign trade is an example. It is, for America, a $30,000,- 
000,000-a-year business. To this trade 4,500,000 of our people 
owe their jobs with other nations. 

For all of us there is great meaning in this; we export, on 
the average, a third of our cotton crop, just under a third of 
our wheat, and a fourth of our tractor production. 

But this is only part of our dependence on foreign trade. 

The health of our economy depends upon materials owned 
by others. Manganese, chrome, tin, natural rubber, nickel are 
examples. As our economy grows, we depend increasingly upon 
others for such materials. Eight years ago we imported only 
about a twentieth of our iron ore. Today we have to import 
over a third of it. 

Yes, America needs the world! 

And this we must never forget: these needs are more than 
military and economic. They are technical, cultural and spiritual 
as well. 

Great ideas originating with other peoples have vastly en- 
riched our land. 

Fellow Americans—even if we wanted to, we could not 
shut out the free world. We cannot escape its troubles. We 
cannot turn our backs on its hopes. We are an inseparate part 
of the free world neighborhood. 

We must hold to these truths: 

If nations friendly to us are weakened and imperiled, so are 
we. 

If other friendly nations are strong and free, our own 
strength and freedom are more secure. 

If other free nations prosper, so do we. 

In these truths we see the fallacy of adding measurably to 
our own massive and adequate armaments at the expense of 
allied strength which is in many instances better located 
strategically than ours can ever be. No less dangerous is the 
annual argument that America should stint on strengthening 
the free world because this would give us more luxury in a 
comfortable isolation here at home. 
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This is sheer deadliness—a counsel of defeat and com- 
placency. Logically carried out, it could end only in a mili- 
tarized America. To the extent that this concept is indulged, 
it gravely menaces the people of the United States. 

We can, here at home, arm to the teeth, and yet go down in 
total defeat if we let the rest of the world be swallowed up 
by an atheistic imperialism. By adandonment of struggling 
millions to lives of hopeless desperation, rich America might, 
for a time, live more extravagantly. But not for long! For a just 
peace, dependable security and real progress were never 
brought by destructive weapons and hard-hearted selfishness, 
but rather by education, by training, by constructive works, 
by co-operation. 

Only by thinking of ourselves, and truly conducting our- 
selves, as brothers under God with those who, with us, want to 
live and grow in freedom, can we hope to solve problems in 
which failure will mean disaster for much of humanity. Victory 
in this effort will mean a shoulder-to-shoulder march to greater 
security, greater prosperity, and greater happiness for all. There, 
in those few words, is the very heart of mutual security. 

So tonight, I restate to you this pledge of the Executive 
Branch of your Government. 

I pledge a continuing and energetic support of the principle 
and the programs of Mutual Security. 

And I call upon the leadership, and the rank and file, of 
both political parties, as well as upon all other sons and daugh- 
ters of America, to see that those parties hold true to their 
pledges to give this program their support. 

Of this I am certain. The path for America must be one of 
co-operation—co-operation among ourselves, and with our 
friends abroad who are dedicated to human dignity and from 
whom we draw strength as we impart of our own strength 
to them. 

Together we shall confidently carry the burdens and sacrifices 
of sustaining security against any imperialistic design—as to- 
gether we continue the search for peace, a search in which 
we shall persevere without tiring or ceasing until victory, at 
last, shall belong to all the earth. 

Thank you, and good night. 


* 4 
Appraisal Of Summit Conference 
ISSUE AMERICAN PEOPLE SHOULD BE CONSIDERING 
By RICHARD M. NIXON, Vice President of the United States 


Delivered before the American Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington, D. C., April 23, 1960 


sk FIRST SUBJECT I would like to discuss today is 
one that is commanding major attention throughout the 
nation. The second is one that deserves such attention. 

I can dispose of the first subject quickly. 

Is religion going to be an issue in this campaign? 

The answer to that question is that religion will be an issue 
exactly to the extent that the candidates and those who support 
them continue to make it an issue. 

There is only one way that I can visualize religion being 
a legitimate issue in an American political campaign. That 
would be if one of the candidates for the presidency had no 
religious belief. While the candidates in this campaign have 
differences on other issues, they are all men who recognize and 
cherish, both in their personal and public lives, the religious 
and moral principles which are the very foundation of our 
American ideals. As far as I am concerned, this fact removes 
any excuse for continued discussion of a so-called religious 


issue in this campaign. 

That is why I indend to put the emphasis today and through- 
out the campaign where I believe it belongs—on the issues 
which the American people should be considering—the vitally 
important questions which affect the very survival of our 
nation and our civilization. 

The second subject I would like to discuss today is such an 
issue—how should Americans appraise the impending Sum- 
mit Conference? 

Let us begin by considering the question of what yardstick 
should be used in judging the success or failure of this Con- 
ference. 

It is too generally supposed that the success of an inter- 
national conference can be measured only in the amount of 
agreement that is reached, and agreement is too often equated 
with peace. This can be a serious and even fatal intellectual 
trap. The Summit at Munich resulted in agreement—but 
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RICHARD M. NIXON 


the agreement meant war, not peace. It meant war because it 
was based on the fiction that there was a limit to Hitler's am- 
bition. 

Consequently, as we approach this meeting, let us recognize 
that the success of a conference should be measured not in 
terms of whether there was an agreement but on whether the 
agreement was on the right things. 

I do not mean by what I have said to endorse the view that 
meetings like this one can produce no constructive results and 
should therefore be avoided. 

I believe it is vitally important for the United States and our 
allies to approach this conference as an opportunity rather 
than as, at best, something of a hazard from which the op- 
timum result would be to leave us no worse off than before. 

We should look upon the coming talks with the Soviets as 
a chance to champion and to achieve some affirmative iunca- 
mental objectives. 

First, this conference provides an opportunity for us to 
make at least a beginning on practical arms control. 

In this connection, we should concentrate on trying to get 
agreement on measures which would reduce the risk of war 
by miscalculation. Our Geneva proposal for prior notification 
of space vehicle launchings is the kind of step that might be 
agreed upon. We should also explore every avenue for breaking 
the log jam which bars the way to an enforceable nuclear test 
suspension agreement. 

Fears have been expressed that the Soviets may try to make 
propaganda capital of their unspecific and completely un- 
guaranteed proposals for general disarmament. If they do, 
there is no excuse whatever for us to be on the defensive 
against this kind of propaganda offensive. This conference will 
provide a world forum in which we can set the record straight. 

We should emphasize that adoption of our general dis- 
armament program with its effective controls will assure dis- 
armament by deeds and not just by words. 

We must make evident to the entire world that if the Soviets 
are willing to consider some progress toward the kind of open 
society which we in the West maintain, both disarmament and 
peace itself can become realizable objectives rather than hope- 
less dreams. The closed society of the Soviet Union is, in fact, 
the major barrier to the disarmament which the great majority 
of the people in all nations want. 

Second, this conference provides an opportunity for “de- 
fusing” the Berlin crisis and for laying the groundwork for 
negotiations which would lead to a formal and definitive 
solution of that problem. 

We must make clear at all times our steadfast determination 
that we can never enter into an agreement which would in 
any way jeopardize the right of the people of Berlin to choose 
and retain the kind of government they want. 

Any Communist action, such as a separate Soviet treaty with 
East Germany, which purported to threaten our rights or 
those of the free people of Berlin will torpedo any prospects 
for progress toward the disarmament and reduction of tensions 
which Mr. Khrushchev insists he wants and which we also 
want. 

Third, this conference affords a unique opportunity to 
demonstrate the confidence and unity of the Western Alliance. 

Mr. Khrushchev seldom misses an opportunity to express 
his confidence in the ultimate triumph of his system. Here 
is an area where we can and should go him one better. 

Our military position is strong and will remain so. The 
Soviets, in spite of their missile boasts, are conscious of the 
restraint our strength imposes on any aggressive designs 
they might have. 

But it is in terms of non-military strength, the area of 
so-called peaceful competition which Mr. Khrushchev dis- 
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cusses at every opportunity, that we have reason for the 
greatest confidence. 

We can have no doubt after the President's recent trips 
through Asia and Latin America that the peoples of the 
world do not want totalitarianism. The leaders and people 
of the newly-developing nations know that their own inde- 
pendence will die if the free West does not survive. 

We should never cease to stress our faith that the future 
belongs to governments and ideologies firmly based on the 
principle of self-determination—a principle which. applies to 
all people who want to be free whether in Europe, Asia, 
Africa or the Americas. 

We can make clear that we welcome the peaceful competi- 
tion to which Mr. Khrushchev has challenged us. We should 
call on free people everywhere to mount the increased effort 
that this competition will require. 

The Summit Conference in other words provides an op- 
portunity for us to mobilize the moral and physical energies 
of the Free World for the economic and ideological struggle 
which will go on through the last half of the 20th Century. 

Moreover, as the great forces of history are shaped the West 
is in a singularly providential situation as the Summit ap- 
proaches. 

Never in the years since World War II when this fight 
for the survival of freedom and the dignity of mankind was 
forced upon us, has the West had such an array of leadership. 
At the head of the four nations most directly involved, the 
three that will sit at Paris and Germany, whose people are 
most immediately threatened, are men who command immense 
public confidence and prestige both at home and abroad. As 
the time for this conference nears, de Gaulle of France, Mac- 
millan of Great Britain, Adenauer of Germany and our own 
President Eisenhower are fortified by the strongest national 
support which the West has yet produced. 

We can rightly approach the Summit with full confidence 
that the spokesmen of the Free World, rather than Mr. 
Khrushchev, represent the tide of history. 

And, as far as our own nation is concerned, there has never 
been a time when Americans of both parties were more 
united than they are in this instance. 

Mi. Khrushchev could make no greater miscalculation than 
to assume that President Eisenhower will be hamstrung in 
exerting strong leadership at Paris because we happen to be 
having a presidential election in the United States this Fall. 


In this connection, I recall a revealing conversation in- 
volving Mr. Khrushchev at the dinner in his honor given by 
the President at the White House. I introduced Senator 
Lyndon Johnson to Mr. Khrushchev by saying, “Senator 
Johnson, as you know, is the leader of the opposition Party 
in the Senate.” Mr. Khrushchev responded by saying, “Well, 
I've never been able to see any differences between your two 
parties in the United States.” 

He was certainly right in one respect. There is no difference 
between the two parties in their support of the President's 
uncompromising stand for the right of people everywhere 
to choose the kind of government they want and against 
those who by their aggressive policies would imperil or deny 
that right. 

The Summit finally provides an opportunity for us to 
clarify our position toward the Communist bloc during the 
kind of peaceful competition which Mr. Khrushchev invites. 

We can and will make clear that the moral difference be- 
tween our system and the Soviet system is fundamental and 
cannot be narrowed in any way by the dialogue of peaceful 
competition. We can establish once again that we will not 
trade away our belief in that fundamental right of peoples 
to freely choose their own form of government. 
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At the same time we can make equally clear that we have 
come to Paris to make a determined effort to reduce the risks 
of atomic war and that we are ready for real progress toward 
control of armaments and an end to the recurring crises 
threatening atomic war. 

We should demonstrate our willingness to participate in 
discussions which might attain these objectives at this Sum- 
mit Conference and at other Summit conferences in the future 
if they are needed. 

What chance is there that any or all of these objectives 
can be partially or wholly attained at the Summit? This de- 
pends primarily on Mr. Khrushchev. 

Never before in history has a man had more responsibility 
for the fate of mankind in his hands than Mr. Khrushchev 
will have at this conference. 

As I said in my farewell radio-television address to the 
Soviet people, “If he devotes his immense energies and talents 
to building a better life for the people of his own country, 
Mr. Khrushchev can go down in history as one of the greatest 
leaders the Soviet people have ever produced. But if he diverts 
the resources and talents of his people to the objective of pro- 
moting the communization of countries outside the Soviet 
Union he will only assure that both he and his people will 
continue to live in an era of fear, suspicion and tension.” 

What will Mr. Khrushchev’s attitude be at Paris? There 
are strong reasons to believe that Mr. Khrushchev may actu- 
ally want to make progress at this conference toward dis- 
armament and in reaching settlement on some of the ex- 
plosive issues which confront us. I think this may be his 
attitude not because he is motivated by what he scorns as 
sentimental idealism but because, realist that he is, he is 
concerned by some hard facts of international life. 

What are the circumstances that tend to convince Mr. 
Khrushchev that disarmament and reduction of tensions are 
in his self-interest? 

Mr. Khrushchev never fails to obtain satisfaction from 
pointing out the weaknesses and divisions which he believes 
plague the West. We must remember as the Summit ap- 
proaches that he, too, has problems. 

There is the demonstration of freedom in action which free 
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Berlin affords to the people of East Germany. 

There is the unceasing restlessness of the satellites some of 
which are under an intolerable state of occupation by foreign 
troops. 

There are the natural desires of his own Soviet peoples for 
an increasing share of their limited productivity, so much of 
which now goes into armaments. 

And while it is probably too early to conclude that he may 
be troubled by his Chinese ally, it is appropriate to call to 
your attention that our distinguished guest, President de 
Gaulle, has suggested that he may well be deeply concerned 
by the nightmare which is taking form on his long common 
border with China. 

Finally, Mr. Khrushchev is bound to be influenced by the 
fact that he has seen, as we have, the diabolical enormity 
of nuclear weapons. Some of the Soviet nuclear devices have 
been among the “dirtiest” radio-actively speaking that have 
ever been exploded. 

On the basis of my conversations with him, I am con- 
vinced that he is proud of what Communism has done in 
the Soviet Union. He would prefer not to risk destruction of 
that progress. 

And, as Chancellor Adenauer put it, while Mr. Khrushchev 
and his Communist colleagues will never cease to work for 
their basic objective of a Communist world, they would prefer 
that the world over which they rule will not be one of ruined 
cities and dead bodies. 

In other words, Mr. Khrushchev believes he can accom- 
plish his objective of world domination without war, that he 
can win more and lose less by “peaceful competition” than by 
resort to war. 

These, then, are the stark realities which will be working at 
Paris in behalf of progress toward disarmament and the settle- 
ment of differences without war. 

It is because the hard facts of international life are on the 
side of peace and disarmament that I believe that we can 
look to this conference and to the future not with starry-eyed 
complacency but with justifiable confidence that responsible 
world leaders w.il slowly but inevitably develop more effective 
methods for settling differences between nations without war. 


No Lag In United States Defenses 


MILITARY FORCES STRONG AND READY 
By THOMAS S. GATES, JR., Secretary of Defense, United States 


Delivered at the annual meeting of The Associated Press, New York City, April 25, 1960 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I greatly appreciate your 

invitation to participate with you in this meeting today. 

My associations with you and the many persons who 
compose the Associated Press have always been interesting 
and pleasant. Such differences of opinion as we may have had 
are symbolic of the character of our form of government. I 
would not want to see the day when our press could not take 
constructive issue with any government official on any sub- 
ject. 

In planning my statement to you, I thought it best to cover 
only my time in the Department of Defense. Much has hap- 
pened since September 1953 when, somewhat by surprise to 
everyone including myself, I went to work in the Department 
of the Navy. There have been significant events and dates one 
does not forget. It is difficult to place these years in sequence. 
With your permission I will jump over and between them, 


and first I will begin with the most important date which hap- 
pened to fall on about the middle of my Washington ex- 
perience. 

On October 5, 1957, the people of the United States were 
electrified. The Soviet Union had launched and placed in orbit 
a man-made satellite. Sputnik was born. 

This event dramatized in sharp focus the seriousness of the 
Communist issue. The achievement proved technical com- 
petence, and gave tangible and even visual evidence to the 
competition between two powerful and deeply dedicated ways 
of life. 

Many of us already knew about this. Thousands of words had 
been written and spoken. A war in Korea had cost us 135,000 
casualties. We were spending large sums on defense. We had 
in being our largest peacetime military forces. We were cer- 
tainly not unprepared. 
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Yet, strange as it may have seemed, the American people 
that day had a rude awakening. They had not understood the 
enormity of the basic Soviet threat, with all of its implications. 

There came a healthy stirring from complacency, and a 
great worry. In some minds there was fear. Warnings had 
passed unnoticed. People acted as though it was the first time 
they had ever heard of the Soviet war-making potential and 
Soviet competence. In confusion, they blamed everyone but 
themselves. 

Around the world, the rising young nations stirred also, They 
began to think, to compare, and to wonder if this day ended 
hopes and dreams so long in the making. 

New nations and old allies looked to the United States—for 
in the new age, only the United States could provide the leader- 
ship, the wealth, and the energy to foster and preserve freedom: 

The United States reacted with self-criticism. Doubt and 
worry produced little that was constructive. A feeling of in- 
feriority swept across the land, a feeling of being second rate 
began and persisted. No real sacrifices were offered. People 
were quick to blame, but life went on as usual. Big expense 
accounts, short working hours, long vacations, and the easy way 
remained. Men did not change the normal pattern or orient 
themselves more toward the business of government. 

The role of the United States in its free world responsibility 
was having growing pains at a time we could ill afford them. 

Certainly we should not have reacted with complacency, 
but we should not have gone with a sense of guilt into a 
process of tearing down our fundamental beliefs and institu- 
tions. This was the time to comprehend fully our defenses and 
to realize that sound planning existec and anticipated much 
of the demonstrated Soviet capabilities. The pendulum swang 
too far. 

This was a time for calm determination. Today is such a 
time, also, and every individual is involved. We must evaluate 
and believe in our own strengths. Greater knowledge, more 
work, and a true perspective will confirm our moral values and 
increase our will. We can ill afford to reward the preacher of 
the negative, to publicize and acclaim the listing of things 
that are wrong, with no word on how to improve them. The 
way of leadership is not to tear down, but to build. 

Also, we must understand the Communists better. The 
US.S.R. has deep convictions and relentless programs to rule 
the world. There are no signs of change. Their system is well 
developed, composed of skilled, capable people. There is no 
time table for their goals. They operate in terms of what 
Lenin and Stalin called an entire historical era. They can wait. 

There is no overriding preference as to tactics or combina- 
tion of tactics to permit accomplishment of goals. A slowing 
down here, or a temporary block there merely means a push 
somewhere else, in all fields—military, economic, psychologi- 
cal, and subversive. 

Someday, far in the future, younger generations of Soviets 
may change the pattern and find new household gods. There 
is always this hope. However, much time and many events must 
intervene. 

I have recently been to the borders that separate Germany 
from Czechoslovakia and Austria from Hungary. I wish all 
Americans could see these miles of Iron Curtain—the plowed 
road to reveal footprints, the electric and barbed wire fences, 
the land mines, and the interlocking series of steel watchtowers 
manned by the guards. I was told that back of this lie other 
miles of a policed area where special passes are required— 
a no man’s land where no one moves except as authorized. 

It is difficult to believe the world can live indefinitely with 
these series of Iron Curtains that stretch across Europe, Korea, 
and south Asia. The plowed strips and electric fences must dis- 
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appear before new generations can build a new structure suit- 
able to the dignity of man. 

We must always treasure a faith for the future. Yet today we 
have an armed truce and an uneasy peace. The United States 
enters these years as a strong and great power with profound 
physical and moral integrity. We have firm and true partners. 
Together with these allies and friends, we testify to and 
guarantee a new free world. 

The experiment in liberty that created this country has been 
proven. Its progress and growth may be under test, but its 
fundamental concepts are secure. These are concepts that have 
stimulated the imagination of all people. 

New nations believe in these concepts and hope for the 
strength to bring them into fruition. New nations will reject 
the “fenced in” regime of the U.S.S.R. 

This is a time to reexamine democracy and make it more 
sophisticated and adult. This is no time to question our ideals. 
No time to waver. There will be many probes and tests of our 
determination. We can bend with some storms and must work 
anid negotiate in the give-and-take of our international position. 

But when great storms come and threaten our beliefs, then 
we must be prepared to stand, sacrifice, and fight if we must. 

This way of life requires strong, ready military forces. These 
we have. We must and will insure these forces of continued 
modernization and power over the longer future. 

National defense must always come first. Only from military 
strength can foreign policy operate. National defense must 
come first in dollars, regardless of the level of our gross na- 
tional product or the status of our annual income and expendi- 
tures. 

Correct, exact national defense implies unattainable per- 
fection. Proper defense involves sound and balanced judgment. 
No man or group of men can ever be completely sure the 
balance is perfect. 

Constant change is normal. It takes courage to change, to 
cancel an expensive program that has been overtaken by events, 
to close an installation employing trusted competent people, or 
to abandon a proven military mission of the past in exchange 
for a better way. Sometimes it takes more courage to do this 
than to cross a new threshold. 

Yet both must be done. This always makes foi differences 
of opinion. Men wise in the ways of the military and of its 
administration do not deplore these differences. More often 
than otherwise differences of view are helpful, especially if 
they spring from experience and knowledge. They bring firmer 
analysis. Finally, there must be decision, and those who carry 
the burden of the responsibility must answer “yes” or “no,” 
supervised and guided by the great check-and-balance system 
implicit in the Constitution of the United States. 


We are aware of our responsibility. We know that the 
security and future of this country lie importantly in our 
hands. We know that all of our fellow citizens have a deep and 
lasting interest in what we do and how well we do it. 


For these reasons it is wise that we live in a glass house and 
free debate concerning our affairs takes place in the Congress 
and in the press. We should acknowledge the significant contri- 
bution that experienced Members of Congress and expert 
analysts of our free press make toward the finalization of de- 
fense plans. 

I would not recommend any change in this process. We 
might only hope and suggest that the arguments could become 
more constructive, based on fuller understanding and more 
researched knowledge, and that the burdens on a few key 
individuals and officers within the Department of Defense 
could be better shared. 

The program of the Department of Defense is not created in 
isolation, but is a principal segment of our total strategy and 
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total national policy. Today this strategy and policy include 
factors that are political, economic, and psychological, as well 
as military. A purely military peacetime decision is rare. 

Inherent in this total policy is our reliance upon the col- 
lective security arrangements we have made world-wide. The 
military assistance program, which supports our share of these 
treaties and supplements the economic aid program adminis- 
tered by the Department of State, represents an integral, vital 
part of our total defense. Military assistance supports the forces 
of our allies. It means stability. It buys competence and will 
tO resist aggression, and it complements our own forces and 
bases overseas. 

We cannot count on substantive concessions by the Soviet 
Union. We will push our efforts for a just peace and a lessening 
of world tensions through controlled arms reduction. We 
recognize the U.S.S.R. as a formidable power and a tough 
competitor, a nation that has made great progress and will con- 
tinue to grow. 

We see no change in their objectives. Their efforts to make 
us believe otherwise are but tactics used for whatever tem- 
porary benefit or propaganda advantage is deemed valuable at 
the time. 

We repeatedly analyze and war-game the relative military 
strength of the Soviet Union and the United States. These 
studies deny any impression that we have been overtaken 
militarily or that we are second best. Such an impression is not 
supported by the fact. 

Under our present and planned defense, no rational leader 
of the Soviet Union could make a decision to attack the United 
States since such an attack would guarantee the destruction of 
his own country. This is our conclusion, and it is supported by 
all of the principal civilian, military, and scientific advisers to 
the President. We assert firmly that no gap exists in our 
deterrent posture. 

The mission of the Department of Defense includes two 
categories of priority: First, we must be prepared to deter 
general war and retaliate effectively and conclusively if it 
should occur. 

Second, we must be prepared for military actions of varying 
degrees and sizes anywhere in the world, and be able to con- 
tain quickly such action. We must put out the fire of limited 
war in situations that may range all the way from another 
Korea-sized conflict to one involving a small number of 
infantry or marines. 

These obligations, combined with all the factors that are 
inherent in our national policy, call for balanced U. S. forces 
of great variety and dimension and demand difficult judg- 
ment and continuous decision. 

The pace of scientific progress has been fast, and the military 
transition is great. Flexibility has become an essential element 
in our planning. Our programs must evolve and take shape in- 
dependently of the time cycles of the annual budget, and 
regardless of fluctuations in the political temperature. 

The Department of Defense is big and complex. Over the 
years there have been important improvements in its manage- 
ment. More can be made, but we can point to significant ac- 
complishments. The Reorganization Act of 1958 represents 
the latest statutory change. It would be wise to let the im- 
pact of this act have its effect before another change is made. 
The greater centralization of command and authority implicit 
in this act, with the line of military command running through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the unified commands, is func- 
tioning well. It will continue to prove more effective as time 
goes on. I strongly support the Joint Chiefs of Staff system, and 
believe we have found a formula that will improve its oper- 
ation. 

An important aspect of the 1958 act, which is also having 
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beneficial effects, was the creation of the Office of Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering. This Office, now headed 
by Dr. Herbert York, supervises and assigns priority to re- 
search work which accounts for close to $6 billion of our 
defense budget. Since most of our present effort in space is 
still in the research and development stage, the military por- 
tions of the Nation’s space activity are also largely within the 
responsibilities of this Office. 

The exploration of space and its relation to military uses 
has been greatly misunderstood. It is one thing to say that the 
United States has lagged in the ability to put large payloads 
into space, and quite another thing to say that the United 
States lags in its overall military programs. 


Sputnik was a tremendous scientific feat. Its success, along 
with subsequent successful Soviet efforts in outer space, pro- 
duced a psychological impact on all peoples that is of the 
utmost importance. These dramatic feats have been possible 
because the U.S.S.R. has developed high thrust engines which 
can boost large payloads into deep space. 

Prior to 1954 the United States, and presumably the Soviets, 
were interested in developing an intercontinental missile. At 
that time, based on then existing heavy warheads, our scientists 
estimated we would need a rocket of truly prodigious power. 
The technical difficulties were so extreme that little interest 
was shown. Late in 1953, however, greatly improved thermo- 
nuclear weapon design made it possible to produce a warhead 
of relatively small size without sacrifice of destructive power. 
It then became feasible to develop an ICBM using a rocket of 
some 360,000 pounds thrust—and the Atlas design was pushed 
forward on that basis. 

Meanwhile, the Soviets apparently elected to go ahead with 
the development of an ICBM based on a larger booster. They 
did develop an engine which produced an estimated 600,000- 
to 800,000-pound thrust. 

The decision regarding Atlas was a correct one militarily. 
The Atlas is a smaller missile, easier to handle, and less expen- 
sive. It will carry a large yield nuclear warhead to ranges fully 
adequate to reach all major targets. From this decision to stay 
with the smaller boosters has come our present ICBM program 
— Atlas, Titan, Minuteman, and Polaris. 

Sticking with big engines, big missiles, and big warheads 
ironically gave the Soviet a byproduct of high-thrust rocket 
engines and thus space probes of importance for scientific and 
prestige purposes. We have no military requirement for such 
engines. We can develop our family of weapons and produce 
our presently required military satellites without them. In our 
judgment the present ICBM boosters, or perhaps uprated ver- 
sions of them, will suffice for any of our unmanned military 
satellite systems. 

We should clearly separate space probes from military 
weapons such as ICBM’s. Some day, undoubtedly, other military 
requirements may develop in space which will require big 
boosters and we, therefore, have great interest in seeing the 
United States develop such engines. But no informed person 
can downgrade U. S. military power because of sputnik or 
even a landing on the moon. Rather, we should take great pride 
in our accomplishments. 

I came to the Pentagon in September of 1953. In the short 
span of one man’s service, let us look at what has happened. In 
1953 no ship afloat was powered by atomic energy. Today we 
have 9 nuclear submarines already in commission and 23 under 
construction or conversion. Under construction also is a 
nuclear-powered carrier, a nuclear-powered cruiser, and a 
nuclear-powered frigate. The Nawtilus has cruised under the 
North Pole, followed by the Skate; the Seawolf has stayed 
under water for an unprecedented 60 days. The nuclear- 
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powered submarine has revolutionized sea warfare and rightly 
caught the imagination of the worid. 

In 1953 the Polaris system was merely a dream. This year it 
becomes a reality, as 2 of these submarines, each capable of 
firing 16 atomic tipped missiles while submerged, join our 
active defense forces. 

In 1953 an airplane which was expected for the first time 
to operate at speeds greater than the speed of sound was in the 
very early design stage. Today Mach 2 aircraft are part of our 
regular forces, and a Mach 3 plane is in our active research and 
development program. 

In 1953 we were devoting our full energies to the develop- 
ment of airbreathing missiles such as the Snark and Navaho. 
The balistic missile—Atlas—was a concept only. It was sur- 
rounded by doubters; its proponents asserted it could be oper- 
ational by 1965. Today the first Atlases are in position on the 
Pacific coast, with an astonishing record of successful test 
firings, and a proved accuracy that has far exceeded the hopes 
of even a year ago. Meanwhile, the early airbreathing missiles 
have been developed, been produced, become operational, 
and then been superseded in the swift progress of technology. 

In 1953 the intermediate range ballistic missiles, Jupiter and 
Thor, were not even contemplated. Today the Thor is in the 
hands of our allies in the United Kingdom, and it was a 
Jupiter booster which in 1958 launched this Nation’s first 
satellite into space. 

Since that first launching, the United States has successfully 
put 20 satellites into orbit, compared with a total of six space 
vehicles for the Soviets. Today, as military or civilian projects, 
we have 11 still in space, including one which is pioneering 
weather forecasting through taking pictures of cloud covering, 
one that is contributing to new advances in navigation, and 
one that, from more than 5 million miles away, has been send- 
ing us information which has significantly expanded the sum 
total of human knowledge regarding outer space. The two 
Soviet objects now remaining in space are transmitting no 
messages. 

The launching of a satellite, which 2 years ago made head- 
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lines throughout the world, does well today if it makes page 
one. Anti-aircraft and tactical missiles, air defense and offen- 
sive systems, come out of the drawing boards and into ships, 
planes and installations, and are taken for granted. 

These changes have occurred in less than seven years—the 
time that used to be regarded as par for the course in the 
development of a fighter aircraft. 

Meanwhile, with this impressive effort in research and en- 
gineering, out forces in being have demonstrated their ability 
to react quickly and effectively to situations that have arisen, 
such as those at Lebanon and Quemoy. We have been a strong 
force in keeping the peace. 

Who says this is a backward, second-class military record? I 
say it is superb. 

You of the press have great responsibilities in the field of 
maintaining our freedom and the concern and interest of all of 
our citizens. In publishing news of our relative strengths and 
weaknesses, I only urge you to portray the factual, overall 
picture, and to consider all aspects of the great mission with 
which we in Defense are charged. Only through an informed 
public can we insure that freedom in the long run will 
triumph. 

I urge you to foster a better understanding of what faces us 
and of our preparation to meet the future. Take our minds 
away from straw men and false issues, and restore self con- 
fidence and faith. Bring to our people a realization that the 
interests of our country must come first, always. Make us for- 
get and settle differences of lesser importance. 

Such actions and leadership on your part will produce con- 
crete, constructive ideas, restore a rebirth of values, and sharpen 
again the firmness, fitness and fortitude which are our heritage 
from the day a shot was fired beside a small bridge in Concord, 
Mass. 

It must be clear to you, as well as to all of our citizens, that 
as we approach the summit and meetings of great significance 
that will follow, we must be strong. This strength is real. It is 
not a facade. Confidence in it must exist on the part of all of 
our citizens. 


Missile Age Demands On 
America’s Merchant Marine 


SHIP AMERICAN—GO AMERICAN 
By TOM KILLEFER, Executive Director, Committee of American Steamship Lines 
Delivered before the Foreign Trade Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Cedar Rapids, lowa, March 15, 1960 


mittee of American Steamship Lines launch an im- 
portant foreign trade program for the American Steam- 
ship industry. It was here that we made our first in a series 
of community visits to Midwestern cities to show how vital 
ocean commerce is to the economic good health of inland 
America. i 
Executives of 14 steamship lines from the East, West and 
Gulf Coasts came to Cedar Rapids in May of 1956. Thanks 
to that initial welcome we since have visited Racine, Wis- 
consin, Canton and Cincinnati, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and have recently returned from the Rockies after a trip 
to Denver. Our purpose has been, as it was in Cedar Rapids, 
to show inland trade centers how our lines’ 305 ships pro- 
viding regular scheduled service on essential foreign trade 
routes connect you with every major coastal city and country 
in the world. 
You gave us a warm reception. Plants such as lowa Manu- 


Pres YEARS AGO your Chamber helped the Com- 





facturing and Collins Radio were toured and shipping men 
and industrialists exchanged foreign trade views. There was 
a meeting with the heads of the lowa Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and Linn County Farm Bureau. 

A research study of your foreign trade at that time by 
our Steamship Committee revealed that Iowa’s annual export 
share of corn, soybean products and tallow was well over 
$100 million; that Canadians, Brazilians, Turks and Swedes 
ride Iowa tractors and work with farm machinery from Iowa 
factories—all of which adds up to a combined multi-million 
dollar pay check for thousands of your industrial employees 
manufacturing these products. 

Your trade-minded cit} has grown markedly even since our 
visit to you in ’56. Today one out of every ten workers in 
your labor force either directly or indirectly earns his liveli- 
hood by foreign trade and, according to your own Foreign 
Trade Bureau, on a per capita tonnage basis Cedar Rapids is 
the largest export city in the United States. 
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Tonight I should like you to consider for a moment two new 
rapidly developing problems in this foreign trade area, prob- 
lems caused by the demands placed on us by the missile age. 
And then I should like to suggest at least the beginnings of a 
solution for them. 

The first of these is the challenge of the new Soviet mer- 
chant marine, designed, as Premier Khrushchev put it, to 
“bury us” economically. 

The second is the increasing tendency of American exports 
and imports to move in foreign ships, rather than by our own 
merchant fleet. 

These problems are both economic and political. They are 
tied in with the whole bundle of our national policies; Buy 
American, foreign trade, aid to underdeveloped countries, and 
so on. We either face up to their challenge or we will end 
up a second class power. And when you are competing with 
the Soviets, second is not good enough—this is no Winter 
Olympics—it is our struggle for survival. 

The Russian leaders recognize that the Achilles heel of the 
West lies in the sea. They evaluate power problems of the 
next decade and realize, with greater clarity perhaps than our 
own government has done to date, that the sea is the key to 
world power in the nuclear age, as it was in the day of Nelson. 

Look at the globe for a moment from where we sit here 
in the United States. All the rest of the Free World, a mighty 
force when bound together, is made up of countries that lie 
overseas or draw their power from the sea. We are allied with 
no less than 42 free nations in mutual defense pacts, what 
might be called a World Sea Confederation. To the Soviets this 
truth stands out: if they can either sever or control the trade 
routes of the sea that give binding ties and strength to the 
NATO nations, economic collapse of the West is axiomatic, 
and will be automatic. 

According to the iatest edition of “Jane’s Fighting Ships,” 
Russia is fashioning a combined merchant marine—Navy, 
capable of denying the U. S. and Great Britain control of the 
seas. “In particular,” writes Editor Raymond Blackman, “The 
Soviet Union’s 500 submarines represent a formidable threat 
to tue Allied control of the seas, and they could wreak havoc 
on the 25 million tons of American and 20 million tons of 
British shipping.” 

Already, as a seapower, the Soviet Union is second only to 
the U. S., now having replaced Great Britain, our traditional 
guardian of the seas. 

But, Russia’s military might may not be the real threat. 
Maybe we can’t see the sea for the seaweed. My point is that 
it is on the economic front where the “war for survival” rages 
—and right now. A recent Merchant Marine study headed by 
Admiral Arthur W. Radford, former Chairman, Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, concludes that “the most serious threat during the next 
15 years is expected to be the political-economic war in which 
the military services are not directly involved.” The report goes 
on to urge that we have a strong U. S. controlled Merchant 
Marine “as a means of exerting positive economic pressure 
against the Sino-Soviet Bloc.” 

Here are some reasons why: 

The Soviet Merchant Marine has shown steady and im- 
ptessive growth in recent months. It now amounts to about 
800 merchant ships. By the end of this year, 1960, the com- 
bined Communist bloc fleets will probably total over six million 
deadweight tons, of which over four million tons will be 
under the Soviet flag; another million tons under satellite 
flags, mostly Polish, and the rest under the flag of Communist 
China. If the experts are right, the Communist bloc merchant 
fleet will more than triple in size in the next decade or so. 

The numbers of Soviet ships trading with Central and 
South America, Southeast Asia, North Africa and the Middle 
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East are increasing. The Russians have delivered merchant 
ships to underdeveloped areas and provided the crews to man 
them. Their Merchant Marine Minister Viktor Bakaev said a 
few weeks ago that Red-flag merchant vessels in 1958 had 
hauled cargo to more than 60 countries, touching as many 
as 500 foreign ports. 

The USSR has already entered into 36 trade agreements, 
the most recent a vast trade pact ‘vith Prime Minister Fidel 
Castro, making the Soviet Union Cuba’s second largest cus- 
tomer behind the U. S. This assures Russia of a firm foothold 
in the critical Caribbean area from which it may be able 
to extend its penetration into the rest of Latin America. 

The ship-led economic offensive can produce circumstances 
under which the Sino-Soviet Bloc would seriously disrupt 
ocean commerce in selected areas. By concentrating shipping 
on a few trade routes, the Communists could haul free world 
cargo at less than compensatory rates and drive out their 
Western competitors. 

How can the U. S. meet this economic attack? 

We can do it best through a fast, front-line American 
Merchant Marine. The members of our Committee are meet- 
ing the challenge head on. In the next decade or so these 
companies will replace nearly 300 World War II built ships, at 
a cost of $4.6 billion. Already four new passenger ships repre- 
senting a $100 million investment are in the Caribbean and 
South American service and 41 freighters have been launched 
or contracted for under the program. These ships are the 
last word in marine design, in fast and efficient cargo handling, 
in safety and navigational aids. New technological advances 
are being incorporated as soon as they become tested and 
commercially feasible. 

Some of our lines are already bringing to international 
markets a new concept of shipping service through ship con- 
tainerization—again a quick clean method of cargo handling, 
relatively free of damage and pilferage. 

The 14 privately-owned lines of our Committee operate 
under Government contracts obligating them to give regular 
and frequent world-wide service on essential trade-routes. They 
are required to man with American crews, buy American sup- 
plies, repair and replace their ships in American shipyards. 
In return, the Government agrees to make up the difference 
on certain items of operating cost, mainly wages—the differ- 
ential between cost of wages paid to American seamen and 
those paid to crews on ships of our foreign competitors. 

This operating subsidy puts us on a parity with the 
foreigner as to these costs, but it does not guarantee a profit. 
It is no substitute for cargo. American ships, like their foreign 
competitors, must move freight and passengers to live, and 
this brings me to the second problem we face. 

Our exporters and importers generally, are interested first 
in buying and selling, and only second in the nationality of 
vessels moving their goods. So long as United States products 
are sold abroad in volume, and the level of foreign goods 
imported into the U. S. remains high, at reasonable freight 
rates and compensatory prices, to the freight agent and to the 
manufacturer, business is good. Our businessmen have no com- 
pulsion or suggestion or Government pressure placed on them 
to designate vessels of American registry. If the foreign buyer 
or consignee specifies a foreign-flag line to move our goods, 
why shouldn’t the American seller comply with the request? 
And he does. And the goods move abroad on foreign ships. 
Similarly, when we buy goods abroad, the foreign seller tradi- 
tionally selected the ocean carrier—and traditionally it is a 
foreign carrier. There may even be pressure, direct or indirect, 
brought on the foreign seller to designate ships of his own 
nationality. And these ships may be controlled by his govern- 
ment, in lesser or greater degree. 
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The net result is patent. Whether the goods move in the 
export or in the import trade, although American and foreign 
freight rates are generally the same, there is a strong tendency 
for cargoes to move on foreign vessels. This is true historically 
and it continues to be true today, to the substantial detriment 
of American lines. 

Operating subsidy does not touch this problem. It is no 
answer to the American shipowner that his higher wage costs 
are equated with those of his foreign competitor. He must have 
cargoes to survive. 

Somehow this pattern must be broken away from in our 
foreign trade. In some way the American freight agent must 
be helped to increase his control over the routing of traffic and 
to move an adequate share over American flag lines, or the 
American Merchant Marine will continue to dwindle in size 
and importance on the international scene. 

That is all very well, you may say, we recognize the 
problem—we are sympathetic to the needs of the United 
States ship operator, but too often there is no choice. The seller 
designates the vessel on goods he sends to us, and by custom 
foreign buyers often prefer to purchase on F.A.S. or F.O.B. 
terms. This results in the buyer or consignee controlling the 
flag of the ocean carrier, and again the goods move in foreign 
bottoms. 

The problem is acute and it is urgent. In 1958 American- 
flag ships carried 14% of our ocean-borne foreign commerce, 
and this dropped during 1959 to less than 11%. This com- 
pares to 28% in 1936 when the Merchant Marine Act, the 
charter for our modern shipping programs, was enacted. 

The objectives of the Act were and are to develop and 
maintain a Merchant Marine owned and operated by American 
citizens, with American crews, adequate to carry a substantial 
portion of our water-borne foreign commerce and to be avail- 
able for the national defense. We should be lifting, at mini- 
mum, 50% of our foreign commerce, a figure consistent with 
Government policy. 

How are we to carry out these objectives and policies, in 
the face of this adverse trend in our foreign commerce and the 
economic threat of the Soviet merchant navy? Before sug- 
gesting a solution, let me touch on one more facet of the 
same situation. 

The balance-of-payments problem for several months has 
been pre-occupying the minds of Americans interested in 
foreign trade. The President of the United States in his recent 
State of the Union Message expressed concern over what he 
terms “the strain on our international balance of payments.” 


So much prominence has been given to this factor in our 
foreign trade and defense policy that it deserves an appraisal 
in relation to our Merchant Marine. 

In 1959 American-flag vessels either earned or avoided dis- 
bursement in foreign exchange balances of, roughly, $1 billion. 

Putting it in simple terms, this means that if there had 
been no American Merchant Marine iast year, the balance of 
payments deficit would have been about $5 billion, instead of 
$4 billion. This $1 billion amount is a significant contribution 
to our intangible national exports, one that can become of 
increasing importance and impact over the coming years. 
It could be a real help to us in avoiding an acutely unfavorable 
balance of trade that might result in devaluation of the dollar. 

Two beneficial moves we can make, among others, to knock 
out the sizeable deficit in our total foreign payments, are to 
expand our exports, and to increase the proportion of our 
export-import traffic moving on American ships. The more 
American shippers specify that their export and import 
cargoes and passengers go American, the more the deficit will 
be reduced. 

This brings us back to the objectives of the Merchant Mar- 
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ine Act. What can be done to increase carryings on American 
flag ships and assure them as a “substantial portion of our 
foreign commerce”? 

The solution lies in a section of the law that, curiously 
enough, has never been acted upon by the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. It is explicit enough to permit the Maritime Adminis- 
trator to take key steps to reverse the trend of foreign-flag 
preference and help bring more cargoes to American ships. 

Section 212 of the Act authorizes and directs the Adminis- 
trator “to study and to cooperate with owners in devising 
means by which the importers and exporters of the United 
States can be induced to give preference to vessels under 
United States registry.” It also directs the Administrator to 
maintain “liaison with such other boards, commissions, inde- 
pendent establishments and departments of the United States 
Government, and with such representative trade organizations. 

. concerned with any movement of commodities in the 
water-borne export and import foreign commerce of the 
United States, for the purpose of securing preference to ves- 
sels of United States registry in the shipment of such com- 
modities.” 

Here is a crystal-clear mandate to act so as to resolve 
the problems we have outlined tonight. Yet this law has never 
received any attention. No action, no study, no liaison with 
Government agencies or trade organizations. 

Congress clearly foresaw the problem and provided the 
machinery for its solution. Now it seems to us tc be the duty 
of the Maritime Administrator to carry out the mandate— 
to set up machinery by which exporters and importers can be 
approached and urged to use American ships in the carriage of 
their cargoes and passengers. It is in the national interest that 
activity be increased in this area, and that the Department of 
Commerce, the Maritime Administration and other interested 
Government agencies promptly undertake the necessary plan- 
ning and programming, to be followed up by specific action, 
as originally contemplated by Congress. 

A current national theme is “Buy American.” Let's have 
another theme, “Ship American” or “Go American.” 


Once we can impress upon our citizens the importance, and 
the national interest involved, in asking that their goods and 
passengers travel by American ship, we will be well on our 
way to what our foreign competitors have been achieving 
all along—the carriage of a substantial portion of our own 
foreign commerce in our own ships. 

We must have a modern American-flag fleet in peacetime, 
to maintain reliable access to our foreign markets—and to 
needed sources of raw materials. 

The U. S. cannot expect foreign maritime nations to pro- 
vide American shippers, in an economic crisis, with the same 
reliable service they give their own nationals—particularly if 
those nations covet the same customers also served by our 
shippers. So long as America retains an effective fleet of its 
own it can stave off discriminatory practices. Without such 
a fleet we would be at the mercy of foreign maritime powers. 
They would not hesitate to use their fleets to further their 
own world trade aspirations, and ultimately send our freight 
rates soaring. 

Today, more than ever, our merchant shipping is an essential 
instrument of national policy. It serves the entire country, in- 
land as well as coastal, by moving ocean-borne goods that 
strengthen our domestic economy. It forges ties of trade that 
bind us economically and politically to the Free World nations. 
And it is ready to move and supply fighting national defense 
forces if need be. 

The words still ring true today, as they did in another age 
of desperate world struggle: “He who would be secure at 
home, must be supreme at sea.” 
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R. SEMPLE, ladies and gentlemen: About 18 months 
M ago, my wife and I took a trip in Africa down the 

Congo River by boat from Stanleyville to Coquilhat- 
ville, about 3 days through a valley that is potentially very 
rich, looks perhaps somewhat the way the Amazon valley does 
today, or perhaps somewhat the way the Lower Mississippi 
valley may have looked four or five generations ago. 

Ale~g the banks of this completely virgin area there live 
today African natives. They live in huts with neither doors nor 

. windows. They speak languages in which there is no word 
“work.” They know neither the plow nor the arch nor the 
wheel. They pick the bananas that grow wild in that area, they 
fish in che Congo River, and carry on an age-long struggle with 
the crocodiles. Sometimes they eat the crocodiles and sometimes 
the crocodiles eat them. This happy balance of life in that 
area has continued for a long time. But about a generation ago 
it was upset by the French and the Belgians who came in and 
began to make war against the tsetse fly, the little insect that 
carries the sleeping sickness, which previously kept the Afri- 
can’s life expectancy low. The result was an increase in the 
number of Africans but no increase in the number of bananas 
or of fish, and nature’s balance was upset to the point where 
today these Africans don’t get enough proteins, and this plus 
the debilitating climate has rendered them more lethargic 
than they were and confronted them with a major problem of 
survival. What they've got to do, obviously, is learn to work 
and to cultivate the soil to accumulate for themselves what we 
would generally call an economy. 

A generation ago this process might have been carried out 
under the supervision of foreign colonial administrators, who 
come in with whips and made the natives work. Today, how- 
ever, it is the wrong century for this to happen. For today 
throughout the under-developed world a billion and a half or 
so citizens of the nations of the world that are still under- 
developed are demanding and getting the right to govern or 
misgovern themselves, the right to make their own mistakes. 

When I began traveling around the former colonial world 
I was struck by the fact that in many places colonialism had 
done much for the economies and the peoples of this part of 
the world. Colonialism like any other phenomenon has got 
to be taken in context. For an example, as an analogy, in a 
cannibalistic society slavery is a progressive step because it is 
less unpleasant to be enslaved than it is to be eaten. By the 
same token in a slave-holding society, colonialism was a step 
forward because the colonial authorities invariably introduced 
at least some elements of education, roads were built, peace 
was kept—although it was usually the white man’s peace, under 
the white man’s law. Still and all the beginnings were made 
for the development of an economy. The colonial system did do 
great good in many, many parts of the world. 

But however constructive it may have been, the people of 
the under-developed world today have had enough of it and 
are demanding independence. I found myseif asking repeatedly, 
“Are you people here really ready for independence?” I got 
two answers that are worth reporting. One answer was a ques- 
tion to me: “Were you Americans really ready for independence 
in 17762” Reflecting on some of the things that occurred be- 


tween then and let’s say 1865, I had to concede that perhaps 
we weren't really ready, but the fact remains that we became 
independent at that time and we've done pretty well with it. 

Another answer that I got was the statement that “inde- 
pendence is a little like the institution of marriage. If you 
wait until you are really ready, financially and educationally 
and emotionally, it’s too late—the girl has married someone 
else. You have to take it before you're really ready.” 

So for many reasons the peoples of the former colonial 
world are demanding and getting independence. Within the 
last 12 years, nearly a billion people, in countries like India, 
Burma and Pakistan, have become independent. During the 
calendar year of 1960 we have Nigeria, the largest single coun- 
try in Africa, 35 million people, becoming independent; also 
parts of Togoland, the Cameroons and Somalia. Within the 
next several years there probably will remain in the whole 
world no colonies. Perhaps there may still remain individual 
military strong points like Gibraltar. But by and large the 
people of the under-developed world are getting their inde- 
pendence and are facing the major problem of what form of 
social organization is best adapted to govern them during the 
course of their evolution from under-developed into developed 
countries? 

We occasionally blithely assume in this country that the 
multi-party parliamentary democracy that works to our satis- 
faction here and in other parts of North America and in much 
of Western Europe is best adapted for the job facing the under- 
developed nations of the world. 

Having had a chance to visit some 60 of them it is my 
conviction that this is not necessarily the case, and if one 
defines under-developed nations as those with literacy rates 
under 50 per cent, and per capita incomes under $200 per year 
—and I may point out that these criteria include all of the 
Continent of Africa, all of Asia except Japan, the Philippines, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Israel and Turkey just on the edge, 
and about half of Latin America—it is my conviction that in 
these under-developed nations, pending their achievement of 
these or roughly similar indices, democracy as we know it 
cannot be expected to function effectively. I would like to 
spell out several reasons why. 

In the first place, there is the problem of administration. 
Tribal areas today in Asia and Africa and yesterday in the 
North America that the white man found when he came here 
govern themselves by roughly the following administrative 
procedures. A tribe has a chief and a council of elders. When 
a decision of importance must be reached, the chief calls to- 
gether the council of elders and invite their opinions on the 
issue under discussion—whether or not, let us say, to attack a 
neighboring tribe. And the elders express themselves with 
candor and bring to bear the evidence of medicine men and 
astrologers and other experts and technicians in support of 
their opinions. Then without any recorded vote, or frequently 
with no vote at all, having heard the elders’ opinion, the chief 
makes his decision. Once that decision is made and announced, 
it becomes treason for any member of the tribe to question 
the decision or to reopen the question. When a chief repeatedly 
makes bad decisions, he is poisoned by the council of elders 
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and another chief is appointed in his place. This simple ad- 
ministrative system, I would like to call to your attention, is 
similar to that which the Soviet Union uses to govern itself, 
although the phrase in Moscow is “democratic centralism” and 
not far from that system which is used in Communist China, 
Mao Tse-tung’s more colorful phrase being “The People’s 
Democratic Dictatorship.” Whatever you call it, it is a system 
in which opposition is not tolerated, a system in which an 
individual or a small oligarchy sits at the apex of an adminis- 
trative pyramid with fairly complete control over the area 
involved until they stub their toes on some issue, when they 
are replaced by another group or another individual. 

If we assume for the people still administrating themselves 
in this way that our complex delicate mechanism—checks and 
balances, with two or several political parties, periodic elections 
—if we assume that this system is more understandable or 
more applicable to them, purely administratively, than an 
authoritarian system like the one the Communists use to 
govern their dependencies, I think we may be inviting mis- 
understanding; deceiving ourselves perhaps, and misleading 
those whom we would like to see our friends. 

The second level on which I want to examine this problem 
is the level of economic development. In Nigeria I had a long 
talk with the Prime Minister of that country several months 
ago. I asked him whether he believed that a dunuatite system 
would enable Nigeria to carry out the projects which he be- 
lieved necessary. He replied that, “We really need a hydro- 
electric power plant here,” he said, pointing to a spot on a 
map. “But it will cost many millions of pounds. It will take 
perhaps ten years to build. But if on the morning after inde- 
pendence I have a regular parliamentary opposition, and if the 
opposition leader is a demagogue—and they usually are—then 
I will get up in front of the constituents and say to them, ‘My 
friends, vote for me and we will get this new power station. 
In ten years we will be turning out so many kilowatts of power, 
and then we will build light industries, and in 20 years you 
will have bicycles.’ Then the oppositionary leader will get up 
and say to them, ‘My friends, vote for me and we will forget 
all about this boondoggle of a hydroelectric power plant the 
government has dreamed up, and we will buy you all good 
British bicycles next week.’ Under these circumstances,” said 
the Prime Minister, “I fear that the people will vote for the 
opposition, thereby condemning the country to permanent 
penury because it won't be forming capital rapidly enough to 
create a sound basis for a healthy economy.” And then some- 
what gratuitously the Prime Minister added this remark; “You 
British and Americans come around here and want us to be 
democratic and also to have sound economic policies. You can’t 
have both.” 

This was a challenging generalization, and during the rest 
of my trip I asked the question of a number of people, both 
European administrators and also African and Asian leaders 
and ordinary people: “Do you think that multi-party democracy 
would work in your area now?” Most of the answers that | 
got were in the negative. Those who replied “yes” tended to be 
enthusiastic, idealistic young Africans or Asians recently re- 
turned from the London School of Economics or the University 
of Chicago, whose essential thought processes were inductive, 
who believed that democracy would work because it should 
work; those with administrative experience tended to reply in 
the negative. 

One of the nicest answers that I got was from a senior 
British Colonial Office civil servant, a knighted official with 40 
years’ experience in Africa, who in response to my question 
replied: “Well, old man, I work for a government that believes 
in democracy and it would be in bad taste for me to call this 
matter into question. But I have reflected on this matter and 
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have concluded to my own satisfaction that democracy would 
indeed work better here in Kenya if we did away with this 
business of voting and if at least for the time being we subordi- 
nated the institution of the opposition.” A forthright position. 

I then took the same question to a young and very dynamic 
African leader of the same country, whose rather disarming 
introduction to me went like this. When I met him, he grinned 
and said, “You know, really I have white blood in my veins— 
my grandfather used to eat missionaries.” | asked this vigorous 
young leader the question whether he thought democracy 
would work in his country and he said, “We insist on one man, 
one vote because through this mechanism we can regain con- 
trol of our country. But it is quite clear that for some time we 
are going to have to be careful whom we let these people vote 
for. Also, it is clear that for many years in my country we are 
going to need some sort of an elite group of men and women 
who know what the country needs and who try to give guidance 
to Our country as it develops, as it goes through those eco- 
nomic and educational procedures which will be necessary 
before democracy can work well.” Here again was a forthright 
answer to the question, and, as you can infer, these answers 
left me with the feeling that they highlighted a very good 
economic reason why democracy cannot be expected immedi- 
ately to work in these couatries. 

Then there is the question of the vote, I would like to 
remind you of a little history. In this country when we got our 
independence, we had laws which provided that one adult in 
seven could vote. At that time we had restrictions of sex, color, 
residence, profession and income. After the Reform Laws of 
1832 in England, only one adult in five had the franchise. It 
was 1919 before either the United States or Great Britain 
achieved universal adult franchise, and as any reader of the 
Congressional Record for the last several days is aware, there 
are still problems in this country today of the implementation 
of universal franchise. 

Now, take a country like Kenya, which has today an adult 
literacy rate probably around 13 or 15 per cent. The per capita 
income is in the neighborhood of $60 a year. To find a point 
in British history where Britain had similar indices of ¢duca- 
tion and economic development, you have to go back to the 
Britain of King John, if not to the Britain of King Alfred, and 
at those periods of British history there was no discussion of 
universal suffrage. How can we expect the principle which we 
ourselves did not apply, in the two nations in the world where 
this kind of democracy functioned best, to function now under 
circumstances of such historic discrepancy. 

This is a further reason why I call into question the ap- 
plicability of democracy in these areas. 

Then there is another quite practical matter which applies 
today not so much in Africa but rather in those parts of the 
under-developed world where strong Communist parties have 
been organized and are functioning. One very good example 
would be the island of Java—55 or 56 million people living on 
an overcrowded island with very low living standards and with 
a very big and active Communist party. In places like this the 
holding of free elections in which the electorate can vote for 
Party A, Party B, or Party C, when one of these three parties is 
a Communist Party, the following mechanism almost neces- 
sarily takes place: The people are poor; not only are they poor 
but they have been lead to want more because they've seen 
pictures and perhaps moving pictures. They've seen outboard 
motors, and their expectations have so far outstepped the 
economies of their countries that even if their governments 
were ideally honest and ideally efficient—which is rarely the 
case—they couldn’t possibly get all the things that they want 
as soon as they want them. So that when given an opportunity 
to elect one among several political parties, they tend to react 
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against whichever party is in power because it hasn't given 
them the things that they want. So they tend to vote for the 
other guy, to vote the rascals out, as it were, and vote in favor 
of someone else. 

Well, this works very well until the someone else becomes 
the Communist party. In that case the Communist party, once 
in power, suppresses further elections as we saw so well 
illustrated in Czechoslovakia, where the Communist party got 
a 37% plurality in the election in 1947 and within hours 
decapitated, in some cases literally, the other parties, and since 
that time there have been no further free elections. 

So you get a situation rather like that in a poker game in 
which one player has unlimited funds and the other one has 
no — all. The second need lose only one hand for the 
game to be over. And in the political games in nations of this 
kind, in the presence of Communist parties, the Communist 
party need win only one election for there to be no further 
elections. To go back to my example of Java, it is under these 
circumstances, in my opinion, very fortunate that President 
Sukarno applied his principle of guided democracy, in such a 
way that there was no election on the island of Java two 
years ago because had there been such an election, the Com- 
munists would have almost certainly won it. 

These are the several reasons why I believe that democracy 
is not enough in the under-developed nations of the world 
pending their achievement of higher standards of education and 
of economic development than they today have, or in some 
cases than they will be able to achieve for several years at least. 

The question arises, if not demoracy, then what sort of 
administration can we expect in these areas? I would like here 
to mention two examples. Ghana became a nation from what 
used to be the British Gold Coast under circumstances where 
the British authorities left the Ghanians with all the parapher- 
nalia of a modern democracy. I spent two days sitting in the 
Parliament in Accra, and they had the white wigs and the 
maces and the Right Honorable Gentlemen and all the rest of 
the machinery. They had an opposition party and a government 
party, the party of Dr. Nkrumah, and were all set up apparent- 
ly to operate a functioning democracy. Actually it didn’t work 
out because Dr. Nkrumah began immediately to undercut the 
authority of the up-country Ashanti tribal chiefs and also to 
undercut the authority of the opposition party, the United 
Party. Many liberals complained bitterly that Dr. Nkrumah 
was usurping his prerogatives and was indeed becoming 
a dictator. I believe that Dr. Nkrumah can make a very good 
case for himself and it would run something like this: The 
authority of the central government of Ghana is incompatible 
with the independent powers that the up-country chief had. 
These prerogatives had to be cut down. 

In the United States this issue—the question of state’s rights, 
as opposed to the authority of the federal government-——was 
settled by the Civil War, which killed a million people. 

Dr. Nkrumah might say, “If I can do this by exiling a few 
opposit onaries, perhaps I am doing a better job than you 
did.” It’s a good argument. 

Another economic argument arises. The principal economic 
asset of Ghana is cocoa. The cocoa is raised by some 40,000 
individual cocoa growers. The cocoa price when the British 
ran the country was maintained in such a way that the cocoa 
grower got perhaps 220 or 230 pounds per ton for his cocoa, 
while the world market price, was eight or nine hundred 
pounds per ton. The cocoa growers were at that poinx illiterate, 
didn’t know much about what was going on, and the difference 
between 200 and some, and 800 and some pounds went partly 
for shareholders’ dividends and partly for various kinds of 
economic and educational development. 

Now, under independence, however, the cocoa growers are 
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learning to read and write, and they are becoming aware of 
this differential which the government since independence has 
very sensibly maintained because they need capital to put into 
the aluminum plant which is necessary to diversify a vulnerable 
one-crop economy, and also they need it for the new port of 
Accra, for schools and other purposes. 

The cocoa growers were beginning to utilize the opposition 
party as a vehicle to demand a much higher price for their 
cocoa, which they perhaps could have gotten had they been 
allowed to do so. They would have spent the increased income 
on consumer goods, which is not what the economy of Ghana 
needs. The economy of Ghana needs capital formation, and this 
it is today getting. So that Dr. Nkrumah, having gotten a very 
good education in the West—I believe he got his Ph.D. some- 
where in Pennsylvania—is now applying semi-dictatorial meth- 
ods, in the interest, however, of reaching a degree of economic 
and educational development which may enable his country to 
use democracy effectively. 

This is one kind of alternative. This is what I would call a 
sensible and an admirable one, pending the time when it can 
be expected to work well. 

In some other parts of the world, the alternative has not 
been nearly so satisfactory. Here I would like to use the exam- 
ple of Egypt. Egypt had a classical, semi-colonial economy, and 
when President Nasser took over, he gave the country probably 
the most effective and most honest government that it’s had, for 
generations, if not for centuries. He was able to do a number 
of things. He implemented previously drawn up land reform 
laws. He took a great big bite out of the living standards of 
the upper classes, who he suspected were hostile anyhow— 
which they were—by the imposition of import duties, while 
supporting the living standards of the people at the bottom by 
land reform and by controlled low prices for necessities. He 
did these things with the aid of some $265 million of Soviet 
loans which went along with several hundred economists and 
other advisers from the Soviet bloc who sat in various Minis- 
tries in Cairo giving advice, and more recently to this has been 
added another pledge of some $500 million, which will go 
into the Aswan Dam. I'm not suggesting here that President 
Nasser has become a Communist. There is no indication of 
this at all. Indeed, much of the Egyptian Communist party is 
still in jail. But what I am suggesting is that he has received 
both economic and administrative advice from the Soviet 
Union in fairly large amounts, and the results of this have 
been astonishing in terms of its effect on the people of Egypt. 

I have been in Cairo almost every year for the last ten years, 
and there has been a measurable, a noticeable improvement in 
the way things have run since Nasser came in. He's given 
people a little more hope than they had before. 

One example of this is illustrated by a story I would like to 
tell you. One of the things that Nasser did was to build a steel 
mill just upstream from Cairo. This steel mill was an economic 
monstrosity. They don’t have any coking coal in Egypt, and the 
best iron is only 30 per cent and that’s up-country at Aswan 
600 miles away over a bad railroad, and the domestic market 
won't absorb the 600,000 tons of steel that the plant is equipped 
to produce. Consequently, as an economic venture the project 
was a dubious one. But as a political symbol, this steel mill 
which was built by a West German firm, DEMAG, was a 
whale of a success. Jt was opened in July of last year. I got 
there about two weeks after the official opening and was told 
of the following incident which occurred at the opening 
ceremonies. 

When they ran the first sheet of metal through the hot plate 
mill the Egyptian workers in that department, enthusiastic 
with the new thing that they had built and were seeing put 
into operation, began a snake dance, hand in hand, in and out 
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of the machines, singing and shouting, in the course of which 
one young Egyptian, swept away with emotion, jumped up 
right on the hot plate where he lay sizzling. Two of his com- 
panions leaped up and pulled him off. These two men lost 
their feet; the first man was fried. Here was an example of ritual 
sacrifice committed on the altar of the temple of the 20th 
century, the steel mill, within a stone’s throw of those other 
temples on whose altars other generations of Egyptians had 
committed ritual sacrifice, with perhaps no less enthusiasm, to 
the imagery of other millennia. It’s a striking image, and it 
illustrates the enormous drawing power which Egypt today is 
exercising throughout Africa. 

The Nasser Government has been able to get people to be 
willing to do a little more than they were willing to do before, 
to work a little harder for a little less, to exert themselves with 
some enthusiasm for the economic development of their coun- 
try. In other words, he has injected an idea, and he has done 
this with an authoritarian government under a one-party, no- 
freedom-of-the-press system, with Soviet money. This drawing 
power, incidentally, can be felt right down through Africa as 
far as Durban and way over to Casablanca and in the other 
direction as far as Kabul. 

I'm not suggesting here that these methods, as applied by 
Moscow, are inevitable. What I’m suggesting is that it be- 
hooves us to use more critical judgments about our policies and 
procedures in these areas than we may perhaps in the past have 
used. In five countries after World War II—in Burma, Thai- 
land, Pakistan, Syria and in the Sudan, we tried prematurely 
to get under-developed nations to adopt purely democratic 
methods. Groups of professors, some of them from the United 
States, went to these countries and drew up democratic consti- 
tutions. What happened? Within the last three years all five of 
these nations have undergone military coups d’etats and are 
today being governed by military dictators. 

Might it not be better to try to influence the development of 
Dr. Nkrumah, of young leaders like Tom Mboya in Kenya, 
like Julius Nyerere in Tanganyika, like Sekou Toure in Guinea. 
These men have the authority among their fellow countrymen, 
and it lies in their hands, I believe, to decide whether to use 
dictatorial prerogatives in the direction of eventual democracy 
or to sell themselves to the perpetuation of authoritarianism as 
President Nasser may be doing by his acceptance of large- 
scale aid from the Soviet Union. 

Now, what do I suggest under these circumstances that we 
do? I suggest that there are two areas of activity that are of the 
utmost importance for us in trying to help these under- 
developed nations use their period of authoritarianism in such 
a way as to realize eventual democracy. The most important of 
those is education because it is these men and women who will 
decide. I am pleased to say that there are today 1,700 students 
in higher educational institutions in the United States from the 
continent of Africa, and we are just getting 200 extra ones 
because President Nasser the other day got angry at the Russians 
over a political issue and withdrew almost 500 Egyptian 
students who had been studying in the Curtain countries. We've 
found scholarships for more than 200 of them and they are 
coming to this country. Education, both here in our own 
institutions and sponsored by American educational institutions 
in Africa and Asia and in parts of Latin America is of the 
utmost importance. 

A second thing no less important is economics. These 
nations, as I pointed out at the beginning, require capital. They 
require the machinery and the know how to make for them- 
selves economies in which they will be able to feed themselves 
and feed not only those that are today alive but the 2 or 2.5 
per cent of population increase that most of the under- 
developed nations maintain. This money can come from several 
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sources. It can come from the government aid. Some $3 
billion is going out in this form now from the United States 
alone. It can come from or through the great foundations. I have 
seen some work being done in community development in 
India by the Ford Foundation that was truly admirable, and 
there are many other examples. 

The third category is private capital invested in areas for the 
development of local resources, either in the extractive in- 
dustries or in manufacturing. The most effective form for this 
investment of capital is in partnership with local organizations 
or stockholders. In this way the investors can benefit along with 
the people in the country involved, who become its employees 
or its partners. I would like to emphasize the overwhelming 
importance today of the principle of the partnership. The con- 
cession, is obsolete, as a business principle in the under- 
developed world. It invites nationalization or confiscation and 
introduces elements of instability. 

Now, investors complain that it is difficult to have partner- 
ships with people who don’t know much about the business. 
This may be so, but the alternative to it, I believe, is more 
trouble in the future, and I would like to point out that there 
are numerous examples in which partnerships are functioning 
effectively between private investors or firms in this country 
operating and companies in other countries in partnership ar- 
rangements. 

These measures, I believe, can win for us the confidence and 
the support of the under-developed nations of the world. I 
believe that we can win this struggle. I believe that it is not 
necessary that any part of the under-developed world undergo 
the catharsis of communism. I believe that more study and 
thought on these subjects on our part can be useful and in- 
strumental in clarifying for us the implementation of these 
kinds of programs in order to realize more rapidly the evolution 
of the under-developed nations of the world through education 
and economic development to a point where democracy can 
and will function effectively. 

ALLEN B. CROW: We have asked Mr. Scott to give us an 
opportunity for questions, and I hope you will give us some 
good ones. The first two are really one. 

(Reading Question) “WHERE DO YOU PUT CUBA?” 

(Reading Question) “IS FIDEL CASTRO OPERATING A 
GUIDED DEMOCRACY?” 

JOHN SCOTT: I was last in Cuba two years ago and I never 
met Mr. Castro. I don’t know any more about the situation in 
Cuba than any other man who reads a good newspaper. I would 
suggest that it is probably too early to give any definitive judg- 
ment on Mr. Castro. One thing I can say about him is this; 
while he was out there in the jungle in the rain fighting against 
Batista, nobody would talk to him much except some Com- 
munists and also some newspapermen. Because of our official 
relations with the Batista Government the United States 
Government apparently had very little contact, and the result 
was that Castro's ear was captured and perhaps his sympathy 
too by people on the other side, This, I think, is because we 
violated one of the essential principles of diplomacy, which is 
to stay in with the “outs.” 

Now, how far Mr. Castro may now go with his most ir- 
responsible behavior in nationalization | have no means of 
knowing, but 1 would suggest that the information that I have 
from people recently there is that one way or another Mr. 
Castro today does have the fanatical, emotional] support of large 
numbers of his fellow countrymen. It is also a fact that he is 
arming them in his People’s Militia. I would suggest that if we 
lose our tempers in response to his intemperance and do scme- 
thing like compietely cutting off the sugar subsidy, we may 
find ourselves in a position in which we might have the kind of 
situation that the Hungarians presented the Russians with. This 
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would be most detrimental to us in every respect and should be 
avoided at all costs. As far as I can now see, the Administration's 
policy of patience is a good one. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “IN YOUR 
LATEST BOOK WE WERE SURPRISED AT THE EXTENT 
TO WHICH RUSSIA IS GIVING FOREIGN AID TO 
COUNTRIES AROUND THE WORLD. WHY IS SOVIET 
PROPAGANDA MAKING MORE CONVERTS APPAR- 
ENTLY THAN THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONS?” 

JOHN SCOTT: I don’t think it is necessarily true that the 
Soviet Union is making more converts than the democratic 
nations. In India, for example, two years ago in Kerala the 
Communist party polled a plurality, and they did less well this 
last time, partly because of the stupidities of the Chinese Com- 
munists, who had a dispute with the Indians over the Northern 
frontier. One reason, however, if it be true across the board that 
the Communists are getting more publicity, is because they 
spend more effort and more money on publicity. One youth 
festival held by the Soviet Union two years ago absorbed more 
money than the entire program for the entire year of the U. S. 
Information Agency, which includes all the Voice of America 
and all our libraries and other informational activities. 

The Soviet Union is currently carrying out radio broadcasts 
in such languages as Quechua; the Quechua Indians in Ecuador 
and Bolivia number a few hundred thousand, and this is a far 
cry from Moscow. As a matter of fact, I think that the local 
countries there don’t even have their own broadcasts in the 
Quechua language, but yet the Russians have. They have 
Swahili broadcasts beamed at East Africa. They go about pre- 
paring people effectively to participate in informational 
activities, These are things on which I think we have spent too 
little attention in recent years, 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHAT 
CHANGES, IF ANY, WOULD YOU MAKE IN OUR 
FOREIGN AID PROGRAM?” 

JOHN SCOTT: I believe that since 1953, since Mr. Stalin’s 
death, there has been a change in emphasis in Soviet policy 
away from military and toward economic and political activity, 
but the relationship in our aid program between military and 
non-military expenditures has remained fairly constant since 
Stalin's day. I think we've gotten behind. 

When I was in Korea a couple of years ago, we were 
spending on our total aid program in Korea about a billion 
dollars; about $700 million of that was in military aid, and 
$300 million in economic aid. But it seems to me very much 
that the main danger now in Korea is not military; it is 
political and economic. The Chinese have withdrawn their 
so-called volunteer forces in North Korea. True, they could 
come back, but we would know it before they got there. I 
believe that a re-emphasis of our aid in favor of non-military 
would more appropriately meet the challenges today than more 
military aid. I think the overall level of the aid should also 
be increased. 

ALLEN B. CROW: Here are two questions that are related 
in reference to the Near East. 

(Reading Question) “WHAT WILL BE RUSSIA’S NEXT 
MOVE IN THE NEAR EAST?” 

(Reading Question) “HOW SOON DO YOU EXPECT 
A REAL SHOOTING WAR BETWEEN ISRAEL AND 
THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC?” : 

JOHN SCOTT: Taking them one at a time, I don’t know 
what Russia’s next move will be, but their areas of principal 
interest in the Middle East currently are Egypt and Iraq, and 
I think that they find themselves rather embarrassed because 
of the fact that the Iraqis and the Egyptians are competitors 
for their own local reasons. What looked two years ago like a 
very successful program on the part of the Soviet Union in 
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infiltrating Egypt has been recently defeated because they have 
also been supporting Iraq, which has challenged Egypt, and 
President Nasser has withdrawn from some of the enthusiasm 
with which he originally went into his economic relationships 
and military support from the Soviet Union. So I would say 
that the next moves would probably be in Iraq or in Egypt, 
and I would hesitate to say which. In general, Soviet policy 
has been a policy of supporting the Arabs against the Israelis. 
I think this will probably continue. 

When may there be a shooting war between Israel and the 
Arabs I don’t know. My own opinion on the Arab-Israel ques- 
tion is that Israel must take the initiative in solving two 
major problems. One is the problem of the Arab refugees, who 
still number nearly a million, whose homes were in what is 
now the State of Israel, and who are living in camps partly in 
Jordan, partly in other nations around Israel. I believe that 
the Israelis must accept some sort of juridical responsibility 
for perhaps a token repatriation of these refugees, and for the 
resettlement of the rest in some area where they can make a 
living, because now they are in areas where there is no op- 
portunity for them to make a living. And they are being born 
much faster than they are dying out. The problem is increasing 
rather than decreasing. 

Second, the Israelis must furnish some sort of convincing 
guarantees that their immigration will not continue in such 
a way that they will be forced again to engage in military 
aggression against the surrounding Arab states. This would 
have to be done by some sort of voluntary restriction on im- 
migration. For domestic political reasons it is very difficult 
for any Israeli government to solve or even to face these two 
issues. I believe it is in these directions, however, that an 
eventual solution may be reached, although it’s hard to speak 
of a solution of the problems between the Arabs and the 
Israelis. These I think might lead the Arab states to a willing- 
ness to discuss more rationally than they so far have been 
willing to discuss the problem of their relations with Israel. 
Because in the long run Israel could give much to the Middle 
East in experience, in technical know how, in diligence, in 
many areas of activity. But there are 1.6 million Jews in Israel 
living in an Arab world with a population of some 60 million. 
As was the case with medieval Holland, a little country on the 
coast. They could and did become prosperous only by main- 
taining good relations with their neighbors. These good rela- 
tions the Israelis must make, and their invasion of Sinai did 
not further this cause. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WOULD YOU 
FAVOR OUR GIVING AWAY OUR AGRICULTURAL 
SURPLUSES TO THE UNDERFED NATIONS?” 

JOHN SCOTT: Yes, I do. It is already being done. Indeed 
we have a law known as Public Law 480 under which large 
quantities of American agricultural surpluses have been and 
are being, in some cases given away. In some cases they are 
sold for so-called counterpart funds, that is, funds in local 
currencies utilized by the United States Government for vari- 
ous purposes—for scholarships or in some cases for embassy 
buildings and so on. I believe that this Public Law 480 is ad- 
mirable and that these activities should be expanded. I also 
believe that rather than spending six or seven billion dollars 
as we did last year in this country through Mr. Benson's 
various programs to contraceive our further agricultural pro- 
ductivity, we ought to raise the grain and the other foods that 
God has given us the soil and the energy to raise and share 
under some economic arrangement this bounty with other 
people in the world. 

I believe that it is not only immoral but in the long run 
very shortsighted for a nation like ours in a world half of 
whose citizens are underclothed and badly fed and badly 
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housed to cut © voluntarily its own productivity. Rather 
than spend the money subsidizing farmers not to produce 
things, why not spend it to subsidize them to produce and 
while maintaining adequate reserves for military purposes in 
our country, to give away or sell the balance in such a way 
as to prime pumps in the recipient nations, to get them to 
form capital, to engage in education, and to prepare them- 
selves to be able adequately to feed themselves? 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “ASSUMING 
THAT IT IS NECESSARY TO HAVE A MORE OR LESS 
DICTATORSHIP IN THESE UNDERFED ILLITERATE 
COUNTRIES, CAN THE TRANSITION EVENTUALLY 
FROM DICTATORSHIP TO DEMOCRACY BE ACCOM- 
PLISHED, IN YOUR OPINION, WITHOUT A CIVIL 
WAR?” 

JOHN SCOTT: I would call your attention to the example 
of Turkey, which after World War I was in a state of chaos 
and disorganization, in which it was very fortunate that Mr. 
Kemai Ataturk appeared as a Turkish leader with the energy 
and the courage to use dictatorial measures to force discipline 
and organization on a badly disorganized and undisciplined 
nation. I think the subsequent events—namely, the voluntary 
submission of Mr. Ataturk and his party to a free election 
which they lost, was a good example of the transition of 
temporary dictatorship in that country under a great leader 
by free elections. 

I regret to say as an epilogue to this that under Prime 
Minister Menderes currently the Turks have slipped back a 
bit. The fact that they have several hundred newspapermen 
in jail I think is unfortunate. But the transition was made in 
the late twenties by President Ataturk, and I think that kind 
of thing can be achieved without civil war. 

ALLEN B. CROW: The last question is this: 

(Reading Question) “YOU HAVE PERSONALLY BEEN 
VERY FORTUNATE IN THE NUMBER OF COUNTRIES 
AROUND THE WORLD THAT YOU HAVE VISITED 
WITHIN RECENT YEARS. HAVE YOU A MESSAGE 
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THAT MIGHT BE HELPFUL TO THESE 30 YOUNG 
PEOPLE WHO COME FROM ABOUT 21 DIFFER- 
ENT COUNTRIES AS OUR GUESTS TODAY, FOR 
THEIR RECOLLECTION OF THIS MEETING WHEN 
THEY GO BACK TO THEIR RESPECTIVE HOMES, IN 
NATIONS AROUND THE WORLD?” 

JOHN SCOTT: The only message that I can give them, and 
I am sure that they know it as well as I, is that time is of the 
essence. The Belgians have announced that on June 30th 
of this year, in a few weeks, they are going to leave the Belgian 
Congo with its 13 million Congolese virtually unprepared to 
govern themselves. There aren't any Congolese doctors. There 
are practically no engineers or administrators. They des- 
perately need people—Congolese or people from other areas 
that can come in and help them—but they can’t be Belgians: 
it’s the wrong century. They need people to come and help 
them, to organize their economy, to run their mines, to run 
the boats on their rivers, to help them get their country's 
school system and communications system operating. The de- 
mand for people who know how to do things is overwhelming, 
and in this connection I would like to point out an admirable 
thing that I saw in operation in Asia a couple of years ago— 
Operation Brotherhood, in which the Filipinos, using their 
perhaps slightly greater opportunities for education, sent teams 
of medical personnel, nurses and doctors into less fortunate, 
less well-developed Asian countries like Laos and Cambodia 
to help them organize their medical services. 

These are examples in which trained people from Asian 
nations helped other Asian nations, and it seems to me it is 
an inspiration to you and others who have opportunities in 
this country to acquire techniques to learn how to do things, 
how to produce commodities and distribute them, to take that 
knowledge back to your country or to your neighbor’s country 
and to do the overwhelming job of trying to get the billion 
and a half people of the Hungry World to the point where 
they can be both self-respecting and self-supporting citizens 
of a free world. 


Collective Bargaining 
At The Crossroads 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT HAVE LOST SIGHT OF THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
By RICHARD CARDINAL CUSHING, Archbishop of Boston, Massachusetts 
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with a Latin title like Rerum Novarum must wonder what 
it is all about. Perhaps he has heard about Pope Leo XIII 
and the great labor encyclical, but it is unlikely that he knows 
this document by its official Latin titie. For all of that, 1 would 
like to suggest that the title is one very much worth remember- 
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‘ing, even in an ancient language. The Pope's encyclical is 


commonly called the encyclical On the Condition of Labor 
which is a very descriptive name but not really as exciting as 
the Latin name itself Rerum Novarum. This title is a kind 
of timeless one; it means About New Things and, if we pause 
to consider it, there are always new things to be thinking about. 

It will be seventy years in 1961 since Pope Leo wrote his 
great encyclical which began to apply Catholic teaching directly 
to the social questions of our changing world. This is not very 
long ago, not even as much as the single life of an elderly man, 
and yet the world has changed in nearly every dimension during 


these seven decades. We ought to record that the encyclical was 
a truly revolutionary document when it first appeared, and it 
shook the world of the late nineteenth century. Unforunately, 
like so many other great movements, this one began slowly and 
the effects of Pope Leo’s words took a long time to strike home. 
Much is now history, accomplished and passed, but the princi- 
ples launched by that encyclical letter are of contemporary im- 
portance since they continue to apply even where the social 
context has changed. 

We should not expect great social revolutions to occur sud- 
denly; where they do they are full of violence and they destroy 
vastly more than they are able to rebuild. The slower evolution 
of social change strives to remove those flaws which trouble 
the good society and to bring justice gradually to the total social 
order. Now that the years have passed there are many within 
and without the Church who proudly testify to the immense 
influence that Rerum Novarum supplied in the difficult days 
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of the last century and which Christian zeal continued to apply 
in our own times. 

The late William Green, long-time president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, speaking on the sixtieth anniversary 
of Rerum Novarum stated publicly that “. . . we (the officers 
and members of the AFL) underscore our deep appreciation 
of the spiritual inspiration offered by the epochal declarations 
of Pope Leo III and the warm response of the millions of men 
and women stirred by these noble messages.” Mr. Green, I 
should add merely for the record, was a devout member of the 
Baptist Church. 

The late Philip Murray—who was proud to be known as a 
Catholic and whom the Church, in turn, was proud to claim as 
one of her own—issued a similar statement on the same oc- 
casion. In his official capacity as president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, he said that “the great encyclical 
Rerum Novarum .. . lighted the way for the early leaders of 
labor in this country and Europe . . .” and that “all the laboring 
men of America, and indeed of the world, owe a debt to the 
two great Popes, Leo XIII and Pius XI.” 

The significance of the encyclical itself and its continuing 
influence both at home and abroad, are still recognized after 
seventy years as the Magna Charter of Labor. Nevertheless 
every so often some self-appointed critics of the Catholic 
Church accuse her of being reactionary and behind the times. 
To answer such a charge we can always recall Pope Leo who so 
courageously outlined a new pattern for the social order in 
terms of enduring social justice. Long before many of our con- 
temporary critics were born, Leo XIII had carefully laid the 
ethical ground work for an effective and far-reaching program 
of social reconstruction, although in some parts of the world 
it has yet to get under way, and even in our own relatively 
prosperous country it has not been adopted in all its fullness. 
Whether they know it or not, our critics are still living on the 
spiritual and intellectual patrimony which, as the common 
father of Christendom, he bequeathed to the world in 1891. 

Naturally enough our topic tonight is Rerum Novarum, 
which is to say “new things.” We shall turn our attention then 
to some of the current problems which concern the subject so 
carefully analyzed in times past by Pope Leo. Labor and man- 
agement have taken postures far ) Pad from what they had 
in the days of Leo and new anxieties have arisen which must 
command the attention of those who share the principles and 
ideals of this great Pontiff. My reflections, will concern them- 
selves with certain ethical aspects of the labor-management 
relationship, as we know it today. 

One of the “new things” that deserves the careful attention 
of thoughtful men has in fact already become a pressing issue, 
full of significance for the future of our national economy and 
the healthy life of our people. As with so many other matters, 
we have been talking ens this one for a long time, but only 
very recently has it assumed in our minds the urgency it de- 
serves. Perhaps it is evident to all that time may be running 
out on us. I am referring to the present status of collective 
bargaining in the United States. 

My right to speak on this subject, so plainly technical, and 
which requires a vast amount of specialized information for 
true competence can be established without difficulty. If there 
is one thing more than another that we have learned from 
Rerum Novarum it is that the Church, either in the past or 
in the present, has not attempted to supply ready-made solu- 
tions to worrisome social questions. Contrary to what may be a 
widespread misunderstanding or even misrepresentation of the 
role of the Church in the perfecting of the temporal order, it 
is to the social institutions themselves that we must look— 
guided always by the ethical directives of theologians and 
social philosophers—to hammer out the new solutions to their 
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changing problems. Labor and management then are expected 
to analyze and resolve their own concerns, always in the light 
of basic ethical principles, but just as important in the light of 
all the pertinent facts, of which we may suppose they are better 
informed than anyone else. 

We are told by one of his biographers that this distinction 
between the complementary roles of theologians and social 
philosophers on the one hand and pratical men of affairs on 
the other figured prominentiy in the thinking of Pope Leo at 
the time he was drafting the text of Rerum Novarum. “On 
questions of a technical order, in spite of continual requests,” 
the biographer states, “the Pope definitely refused to pronounce. 
He realized that the answer could come only from time and 
from various factors of which theoretical considerations were 
only one among many. . . .” The biographer goes on, “the Pope 
felt scruples in imposing, so to say, his own opinion in optional 
matters. God, he declared, has left the solution of many ques- 
tions to the free judgment of men. They have, therefore, every 
right to discuss among themselves so as to find out the truth. 
Why ever should the Church, even before such discussions have 
taken place, prevent them by imposing silence on all? Her 
intervention would be comprehensible in the case of the propa- 
gation of some error, but not in that of honest discussion when 
various opinions are allowed. That would mean an unjustifiable 
restriction of human liberty.” 

I remind you, then, that the opinions I shall express this 
evening on certain current problems in the field of labor- 
management relations are not intended to foreclose discussion 
but, quite the contrary, to stimulate it to the fullest possible 
extent. 

I take it for granted that everyone in an audience such as 
this is wholeheartedly in favor of collective bargaining as a 
desirable, not to say an indispensable, means of handling labor- 
management relations. And since collective bargaining, by defi- 
nition, pre-supposes the organization of workers into free asso- 
ciations of their own choosing, I also take it for granted that 
all of us are in favor of unions as a matter of principle. This 
means that we are opposed, again as a matter of principle, to 
anti-union legislation and to the continuing and occasionally 
reprehensible efforts of certain individuals, companies, and 
organizations to prevent or at least to forestall the organization 
of the unorganized. Lastly I take it for granted that we expect 
unions to be conducted honestly and democratically and that, 
for that reason, we are shocked and grieved by the evidence of 
labor racketeering and gangsterism which has recently come 
to light, while being at the same time encouraged by those 
constructive steps that labor has taken in an effort to put its 
house in order. In summary, I assume that our presence here 
this evening means that we subscribe to the teaching of the 
social encyclicals beginning with Pope Leo on the subject of 
unions and collective bargaining. 

If I were speaking at a gathering such as this two or three 
decades ago, when collective bargaining was still in its infancy 
and when the ‘ew unions that then existed were constantly on 
the defensive, 1 probably would have concentrated almost ex- 
clusively on this one specific subject—namely, the right of 
workers to organize and bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers. But time marches on inexorably, and what might have 
passed for an up-to-date and tolerably adequate analysis of 
labor-management relations in the 30s or even as recently as 
1950, would undoubtedly be considered altogether inadequate 
and hopelessly behind the times in the early months of 1960. 
We must talk of “new things.” 

For better or for worse, we have now arrived at the stage 
where thoughtful Americans from all walks of life, including 
a number of influential labor leaders and employers, are be- 
latedly asking themselves whether or not collective bargaining, 
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which is now sanctioned by law as a matter of public policy, is 
really adequate to our present needs. There are even some who 
are asking themselves out loud whether or not collective bar- 
gaining in its present form can permanently survive the unpre- 
cedented stress and strain to whiclr it is being subjected in our 
country. We know that the margin of economic error and 
economic waste is less than ever before and will almost cer- 
tainly continue to decline in direct proportion to the antici- 
pated, not to say inevitable, increase in the industrial strength 
of the Soviet Union and Communist China. 

To put it another way, many thoughtful observers, whose 
credentials in this field are in reasonably good order, are now 
saying that both labor and management have, to a greater or 
lesser degree, lost sight of the public interest and are using, or 
more accurately, misusing collective bargaining for their own 
selfish purposes. This situation, they solemnly warn us, cannot 
and will not be permitted to continue indefinitely. 

Let me cite two examples of what has been said recently in 
this regard. The distinguished political scientist, Dr. C. North- 
cote Parkinson, asked himself in a recent issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post, “Can Democracy Survive?” His answer to this 
question—which question was also the title of his thought- 
provoking article—was, frankly, somewhat less than optimistic. 
Of the several danger signals to which he called attention, only 
one is pertinent to our discussion this evening, namely, the 
alleged irresponsibility of labor and management and their 
alleged disregard for the public interest. “In the struggle be- 
tween capital and labor,” Professor Parkinson writes, “both 
sides are impelled by exactly the same material motive, and 
both sides are guilty . . . of exactly the same sin. Neither, of 
course, is concerned with the welfare of society as a whole.” 

I think that this is stating the indictment against labor and 
management a little too strongly. Nevertheless we would be 
ill-advised to ignore the Professor's somber warning or to write 
him off as an impractical or a disillusioned intellectual. Actually 
the record will show that hardheaded practitioners in the field 
of collective bargaining—U.A.W. president, Walter Reuther, 
for example—have been issuing substantially similar warnings 
in recent months. 

Mr. Reurher, in the course of a lecture delivered during the 
month of January under the auspices of Assumption College 
in Windsor, Canada, flatly stated that collective bargaining has 
failed to answer completely the problems of labor-management 
relations, because both management and labor have put their 
own interests above the general economic good of the nation 
as a whole. “Each of us,” he said, “has a greater responsibility 
to the general public than we have to the groups we represent 
directly.” He added that the time has come for management 
and labor “to look where we are in our collective bargaining 
relationships.” Moreover he advocated year-round discussions 
between union leaders and industry officials on all matters of 
mutual concern, and demanded that the public be given access 
to all the pertinent facts instead of being subjected to a con- 
tinuing barrage of self-serving propaganda by both labor and 
management alike. 

If time permitted, I could readily cite a number of recent 
statements similar to those of Professor Parkinson and Mr. 
Reuther. But I would hesitate to do so lest I leave the impres- 
sion that I am pessimistic about the future of labor-management 
relations when, as a matter of fact, by natural temperament, as 
well as by reasoned conviction on this point, I am inclined to 
be at least guardedly optimistic. My purpose in sampling what 
is being said about the inadequacies of collective bargaining 
was not to suggest that we should throw the ballast of collective 
bargaining overboard in a desperate effort to keep the flounder- 
ing ship of democracy afloat. Rather would I emphasize in a 
positive and constructive manner the necessity of our improving 
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upon collective bargaining as rapidly as possible and in such 
wise as to make it serve the common good or the general wel- 
fare more effectively. This is possible, given a modicum of 
common sense and Christian charity on the part of labor leaders 
and employers and a reasonable measure of patience, maturity 
and good judgment on the part of government, the press and 
the general public. 

Though deeply concerned about the apparent irresponsibility 
of some labor leaders and some employers, I am inclined to 
agree with the scholarly authors of a recent treatise on collective 
bargaining when they say that “while the age in which we are 
now living is the age of efficiency and pragmatism . . . it may 
be the beginning of an era of contemplation for management 
and unions.” On the basis of my own observation as an interested 
member of the general public, I further agree with these two 
professional labor economists when they add, in support of 
their own cautious but refreshing optimism that, “there are 
several hopeful signs that unions and managements are begin- 
ning to be more concerned about what they should do rather 
than what they can do” and that “American managements and 
unions both seem to be grasping for a code of ethics to guide 
their conduct.” 

What are some of these “hopeful signs” of improvement in 
the field of collective bargaining? I shall mention only four. 
You are undoubtedly familiar with them from your reading of 
the daily press. 

1. The agreement between Armour and Company and the 
two unions which represent its 14,000 workers to es- 
tablish a joint labor-management public committee to 
study the problem of automation. The Armour con- 
tract calls for a $500,000 fund which this new com- 
mittee, functioning under the direction of an impartial 
chairman, will use to develop retraining and relocation 
programs for workers whose jobs have been eliminated 
by new technological processes. 

2. A roughly comparable agreement between the Kaiser 
Corporation and the United Steelworkers of America. 

3. The unexpected and unprecedented willingness of labor 
and management in a number of steel companies— 
even in the wake of a prolonged and very bitter strike 
—to authorize joint labor-management public commit- 
tees to make a continuing year-round study of economic 
conditions in each of these companies. These commit- 
tees will recommend for the consideration of the parties 
the adoption of a long-range plan for an equitable shar- 
ing between the stockholders, the employees and the 
public of the fruits of the company’s progress. 

4. The fact that labor and management are willing, if not 
necessarily anxious in every case, to participate in an- 
other national labor-management conference under 
presidential auspices. In the light of their own previous 
experience, many labor leaders and employers are rather 
skeptical—and very understandably so,—about the ad- 
visability of holding such a potentially controversial 
and possibly even explosive conference at the present 
time. Nevertheless the fact that they are prepared to 
give it an honest try, if and when the President of the 
United States asks them to do so, is very encouraging. 

Needless to add that a national labor-management conference 
would not and should not be expected to work any miracles, 
but it would have tremendous value, even if largely symbolic. 
Among other things, it would dramatize the fact that the insti- 
tution of collective bargaining is at the crossroads and that 
“the paths of progress of labor and management in the United 
States,” to quote from a recent speech by Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell, “have already crossed into a new frontier, a 
frontier in which the self-interest of labor, expressed in a 
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vigorous demand for a larger share, and the self-interest of 
management expressed in a vigorous appetite for competition, 
gives way to the larger interest of the common good.” 

The authors of the treatise on collective bargaining from 
which I have already quoted are of the opinion that if Ameri- 
ca’s fifty largest corporations and twenty largest international 
unions could agree on some fundamental ethical principles for 
guiding wage and price decisions we would be well on the 
way to a new era of more socially conscious collective bargain- 
ing. I for one agree and this is precisely why I am so strongly 
in favor of a national labor-managemen: conference. Not that 
a one-shot conference under Presidential or any other auspices 
would automatically accomplish this desired objective. Obvious- 
ly it would not. But even if it were to do no more than prepare 
the way or set the stage for a continuing series of working 
sessions in specific industries, it would be more than worth the 
effort. In the terminology of Catholic social teaching, it would 
be a significant step in the direction of the so-called Industry 
Council Plan, to which the social encyclicals attach so much 
importance. 

We have been considering more or less exclusively some 
techniques for improving labor-management relations. But 
there is something basic that is even more important. Tech- 
niques, whether in the field of labor-management relations, or 
in politics and government, or even in the field of organized 
religion, are of secondary importance. Of far greater importance 
are the dispositions of justice and charity. Pope Leo XIII told 
us this very emphatically in Rerwm Novarum. “And since re- 
ligion alone . . .” he said, “can remove the evil [of economic 
injustice and disorder} root and branch, let all reflect upon this: 
First and foremost Christian morals must be reestablished, with- 
out which even [the weapons of good techniques} which are 
considered especially effective, will be of no avail to secure 
well-being.” 

The disillusioned cynic and the doctrinaire pragmatist would 
be instinctively inclined to smile indulgently at this and similar 
exhortations by religious leaders. Nevertheless any thoughtful 
American, no matter how cynical or pragmatic he may fancy 
himself to be, can hardly fail to be impressed by the fact that, 
increasingly as time goes on, labor economists, union officials, 
and management representatives, Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike, are publicly stressing the crucial importance of moral 
and spiritual values. As a typical case in point, I call your at- 
tention to a recent statement by Dr. Kenneth Boulding, Pro- 
f ssor of Economics at the University of Michigan. In the last 
paragraph of a scholarly article on the very timely subject of 
“bigness” in industry, labor and government, Dr. Boulding 
writes as follows: 
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“The final conclusion is that though organizations 
are here to stay and though the only solution to many of 
the problems which they raise seems to be ever more and 
larger organizations, yet there is also no substitute for 
the Word of God—the sharp sword of truth in the pro- 
phetic individual, the moral insight that cuts through the 
shams and excuses of even the best-organized society. 
However clever we become and however far we move 
toward betterment through cleverness and skill, there is 
always a place for wonder, for humility, for reverence, for 
sensitivity to the still small voice of the Creator of all men 
and all morals.” 

Professor Boulding is a Quaker, as even his theological termi- 
nology might suggest. Nevertheless, as a Catholic Bishop, I 
am pleased to conclude my address with a fervent “Amen” to 
his eloquent sermonette on the overriding importance of moral 
and spiritual values. If enough labor leaders and employers, 
enough butchers, bakers and candlestick makers, will only listen 
more attentively to the Word of God—if they will make room 
in their hectic lives for “wonder, humility, and reverence for 
the Creator of all men and all morals,’—I am confident that 
the answer to Dr. Parkinson’s disquieting question, “Can De- 
mocracy Survive?” will be in the affirmative. 

To the virtues listed by Professor Boulding, all of which 
are greatly needed, I would add the virtue of charity. Pope Leo 
reminds us at the very end of Rerum Novarum that “the well 
being so ardently desired is to be expected chiefly from an 
abundant outpouring of charity; of Christian charity, which is 
in epitome the law of the Gospel and which, always ready to 
sacrifice itself for the benefit of others, is man’s surest antidote 
against the insolence of the world and immoderate love of 
self. The divine office and features of this virtue were described 
by St. Paul in these words: ‘Charity is patient, is kind, .. . is 
not self-seeking . . . bears with all things endures all 
things.’” 

Charity is “the bond of perfection.” While it is not a sub- 
stitute for justice or for technical improvements in the field 
of labor-management relations, it is the only force capable of 
persuading labor and management to cooperate with one an- 
other on a sustained basis, in good times and bad, and—even 
more important than that—to subor '’1ate their legitimate, but 
partial and parochial interests to the overriding demands of the 
Common Good. From this point of view, it is, in very truth, 
its own reward here and now in the temporal order, as well as 
in the life to come. 

Justice can remove the causes of conflict but charity unites 
human hearts. If management and labor are united by charity 
then the former will have active love for the latter and the 
latter will cast aside hatred and envy. 


A Challenge For The 1960’s 


BETTER LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS IN THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY 
By GUY L. BROWN, Grand Chief Engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotice Engineers 


Delivered at the Railway Operating Brotherhoods Spring Institute, State University of lowa, lowa City, lowa, April 7, 1960 


T IS A REAL PRIVILEGE for me to have this opportunity 

to speak at this great place of learning in my home state. 

As my friends and associates from back in Cleveland 

can affirm, I always call lowa “God's country’—I mean it 

most sincerely. The University staff has been very kind. With 

their guidance and help we have set up a program from which 
I am sure all will profit. 


As | prepared for this occasion and weighed what I should 
say, I couldn’t help but think back to my boyhood over near 
the center of the state—at Boone. My father was a minister— 
what they called a circuit-rider, serving churches in several 
communities. It was, I recall very clearly, his great wish and 
hope that I would go to college and make something of 
myself in one of the professions. They were about the only 
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reason for getting a higher education in those days. He would 
have been understandably proud if I had succeeded in one of 
them. 

However, I had a different ambition from as far back as I 
can remember. I wanted to run one of those big locomotives. 
A steam engine thrilled me every time I saw one. So at 15 
years of age—before I had had the chance for even a lower 
education, let alone any higher learning—I hired out as a 
locomotive fireman on the Chicago and North Western Rail- 
way at Boone. That was in 1909. They used to say that the 
best qualifications for a locomotive fireman were a strong back 
and a weak mind. I no doubt filled the bill perfectly then— 
and there probably are some people around who think I 
haven't improved much in the 50 years that have passed. 

The real reason I mention my father and his hope that I 
might amount to something in one of the professions is my 
deep conviction that the railway labor movement could use 
some of the devotion, some of the high standards, some of the 
dedication, unselfishness and intelligence that have been as- 
sociated with the professions at their finest. 

I don’t want to suggest that the labor movement in general 
—or railway labor in particular—has been lacking in those 
qualities. We surely have not. We have a fine tradition of 
dedication to service. 

But these are difficult times. All too often this is the age of 
the easy buck, of the big fix, of payola, of sneering at idealism 
and winking at moral lapses. This taking the easy way out, 
this surrender to corruption runs through almost every aspect 
of our life these days—economic, social and political. 

I didn’t come here to castigate labor for the weaknesses 
some of its representatives have shown. You have heard 
enough of that in the past few years. In fact, it often seems 
that labor's enemies demand a higher standard of ethics from 
labor representatives than they do from other groups. This 
point of view provoked that great labor leader, John L. Lewis, 
so much that he saw fit to make this observation: There is 
a higher percentage of bankers and other occupations in the 
penitentiary than there are labor representatives—and he 
didn’t mean that this was because the labor representatives 
haven't been caught. 

I agree with John L. There are fallen angels in all walks of 
life, and of course, some have slipped a lot further than others. 

However, Congress wouldn't admit the truth of this. Instead, 
under the pressure of a public whipped up by slanted articles 
and broadcasts, Congress passed the Landrum-Griffin bill 
amending the National Labor Relations Act. The Landrum- 
Griffin law, in my opinion, is based on the entirely erroneous 
concept that labor should be shackled because we can't be 
trusted. 

Now here is what I have been getting to— 

Even though we can agree that labor has been maligned, 
even though we know that we have withstood the moral 
sickness of our times as well, is not better than other groups 
—even so let's accept this situation as a challenge. Let's pledge 
ourselves to even higher standards. Let us recognize that we 
as representatives of labor have responsibilities to our members 
and our country, that we must renew and increase our dedica- 
tion to the ideals of service and justice which have made our 
railway operating brotherhoods great. 

The railroad industry is in need of all the idealism, all 
the intelligence, good will and devotion both labor and man- 
agement can muster. I am not saying that because I consider 
the railroads to be in a precarious plight. I have been in this 
industry for more than half a century now, and I know, as 
you do, that it is management policy or strategy always to 
complain of ill health. Management groans that it is broke 
whenever labor agreements are being discussed. The railroads 
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claim to be dying when they go before Congress or the state 
legislatures and ask for medicine in the form of tax relief or 
legislation, or to beat down some proposal the employes are 
making. 

However, it should be definitely understood that the rail- 
road industry is not on the verge of bankruptcy. It is mo¢ near 
death. The railroads generally are basically healthy, basically 
sound. Their prospects are for a very long life, far longer than 
any of us here can look ahead to. 

The industry is basically sound because it is the most 
economical, the most efficient form of mass or bulk transporta- 
tion—in fact, the only indispensable means of transportation 
in the country. It is the essential element of our nation’s trans- 
portation system. 

Taking advantage of a background of some public criticism 
of labor unions, the management generally has attempted 
widespread campaigns to influence the public to support a 
fundamentally unsound theory that rules and working condi- 
tions are not proper subjects for collective bargaining, but are 
in the realm of “managerial prerogative.” This has been true 
of railroad management, steel, copper and many other in- 
dustries. 

Rail management kicked off its offensive in a speech by 
Mr. Daniel P. Loomis in February of 1959. The most vicious 
advertising and public relations campaign ever conducted by 
an American industry was leveled against railroad employes, 
particularly against the operating crafts. 

In my opinion, the railroad companies which financed that 
campaign failed in their purpose. They hoped to divide and 
conquer. ‘They hoped to turn brother against brother, to drive 
a wedge between railroad workers and their organizations, 
to erect a wall of misunderstanding between the non-operating 
organizations and the operating group. They also hoped to 
split the operating organizations into distrustful, uncoopera- 
tive factions. 

The planning and the teamwork of the various organiza- 
tions which have gone into arranging and staffing this program 
here indicate that the railroad propagandists fell far short of 
their goals. On a small but accurate scale, this meeting shows 
how wrong they were. In the weeks and months ahead, the 
railroads are going to see plenty of additional evidence that 
their strategy backfired. It is interesting to note that many 
railroad presidents have now written their employes that this 
campaign was not directed against them or their representa- 
tives, but was aimed against the so-called obsolete rules. 

With their wild “featherbedding” charges the carriers also 
hoped to poison the minds of the public against us. According 
to Modern Transportation of December 1959, the railroad 
corporations retained Benton & Bowles, a New York City 
publicity agency, to handle the campaign. Advertisements were 
inserted in 170 daily newspapers and 7500 weekly news- 
papers. The cost of the campaign was immense. 

Railway working rules were compared with the San Fran- 
cisco Earthquake, the Chicago Fire and the Texas City Disas- 
ter. Simultaneously, newspapers and magazines all across 
America broke out with a rash of cartoons, editorials and news 
stories attacking railway employes and their collective-bar- 

aining agreements. 

The result, so far as railroad employes and their friends 
were concerned, was an explosion the likes of which has never 
been felt in any major industry. All rail management succeeded 
in doing was to create serious resentment on the part of rail- 
road workers. Therefore, I have no illusions about what kind 
of an atmosphere tends to prevail at any gathering, like this, 
of rail employes and their representatives. That atmosphere, 
like the moral crusade we should undertake, is another great 
challenge to us. 
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Before discussing further the work-rule problem—and I 
might add that in view of the carrier notices of November 2, 
1959, that problem is still with us under the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act—there are other labor-relations problems 
that should be considered in the over-all picture of what's 
wrong in this industry. When we look at the over-all picture, 
we come to realize that there is a well-planned, carefully 
executed carrier program well under way. Besides hoping to 
recapture “managerial prerogatives” with an assault on work 
rules, the carriers are seeking relief from unfair taxes and 
governmental regulation. 

The first major success for the carriers’ plan came in the 
form of a decision by the United States Supreme Court that 
firmly established compulsory arbitration as the ultimate means 
of resolving minor disputes in the industry. This followed, by 
a few years, an unsuccessful carrier drive to secure compulsory 
arbitration of major disputes through federal legislation. 

The high court decision came in 1957 in the Chicago 
River and Indiana Case. Immediately railroad after railroad 
began to confuse the distinction—long recognized by the 
National Mediation Board and the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board—the essential difference between major and 
minor disputes. 

Still on the same front, business interests, in concert, had 
slowly but surely shaped new interpretations of labor law 
through successive court decisions. They have drawn tighter 
and tighter restrictions around the employes’ right to organize 
and to protect their interests through collective action. When 
the courts began awarding damages to companies shut down 
by strikes, the companies found a new reason for declining to 
negotiate in good faith across the bargaining table. In many 
cases they file a submission with the Adjustment Board to as- 
sure the added protection of the Chicago River decision, 
thereby laying the groundwork for a damage suit. Few rail- 
road officials now approach the crisis stage of a major dispute 
without having had their legal department draw up the docu- 
ments required to petition the courts for an injunction 
against strike and damages against the union, stipulated as 
tens or even hundreds of thousands of dollars for each day 
the railroad may be shut down. 

To further expand upon their court gains, we now find 
some of the carriers declining to pay money claims upheld by 
the Adjustment Board. They have attacked awards in discipline 
cases that do not provide for deduction of outside earnings; 
they have fought reinstatement awards for employes who won 
damages for personal injury. 

Now we find a new twist. The Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad refuses to pay an award involving a simple 
time claim. If the position of this carrier is upheld, it means 
that we must take our cases to the First Division—we cannot 
use economic strength. If we lose, the dispute is closed. If we 
win, the carrier can force us to court where it will be necessary 
to try the case over. The court is not bound by the Adjustment 
Board. 

On other fronts, with the spadework efficiently done by 
the Smathers’ Subcommittee investigation of the railroad in- 
dustry and the Interstate Commerce Commissions’ investiga- 
tion of the “Passenger Deficit,” we saw passage of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958. By removing the burden of proof 
formerly required of a carrier seeking to take off a train, by 
extending jurisdiction of the ICC into fields formerly occupied 
by state authority, and by imposing time limits that practically 
eliminated effective opposition, this legislation permitted 
widescale carrier abuse, evidence of which is close at hand. In 
1958 there were 32 passenger trains through Cedar Rapids 
on the Chicago & North Western Railroad. Today there is 
not one. 
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Another problem area of major proportions involves the 
merger of railroads and rail facilities. While certain protective 
features are imposed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the National Transportation Act of 1940 and the Wash- 
ington Job Protection Agreement of 1936, the impact of 
mergers on rail employes is still most severe. The trend toward 
merger of railroads will continue, in my opinion. Undoubtedly 
during the seminar this subject will be given the detailed 
attention which it requires. Suffice it to say, over and above 
the law and the Washington Job Protection Agreement, there 
is a most basic need for rail management to look closely at 
their obligation toward human rights when mergers are ap- 
proved by the commission and placed into effect. 

The most basic problem in labor relations in the industry 
lies in the carriers’ conference committees’ arrangement for 
handling negotiations. This setup over the years has resulted 
in increasingly greater government encroachment into the 
field of labor relations so that the present wage-rules structure 
about which the carriers so loudly complain was primarily 
shaped by the awards and recommendations of government- 
appointed boards. 

The conference committees consist of railroad officers whose 
first allegiance is to their respective presidents, and secondly 
to other railroad presidents who have no direct representative 
on the committees. The committee as a whole is a large, 
cumbersome group which has become more and more the 
pawn of the factions within management ranks in the industry. 

A misuse of the emergency board provision of the Railway 
Labor Act has occurred for the simple reason that the con- 
ference committees have found it far more desirable to avoid 
the responsibility for majority decision and have shifted their 
responsibility to a Government board which is then charged 
with creating chaos in the industry. 

A growing and very dangerous development within the 
industry is the rise to prominence of financial experts whose 
preoccupation with profit-and-loss ledgers and complete dis- 
regard of human values places the practical railroad managers 
in a bad light with their stockholders and with the shipping 
public which concerns itself solely with transportation costs. 
The rise of the financier group in the industry no doubt 
accounts for most of the problems we face in labor relations 
today. Collective bargaining is becoming more and more of a 
farce. There is good reason to believe that this group ulti- 
mately hopes to drive the industry into government ownership. 

As part of their plan they developed the strike-insurance 
program. Having almost shut the door on effective collective 
bargaining, they have waiting, in the Congressional hop- 
pers, bills to impose compulsory arbitration of major disputes. 
A national crisis in railroad labor relations would serve as the 
catalyst for immediate passage of this legislation. Viewing the 
success they had in securing the emasculation of work rules 
through awards rendered by the Adiustment Board, and look- 
ing at the over-all results derived from politically appointed 
emergency boards in disputes with operating employes, this 
faction within the managerial group may hope for govern- 
ment control simultaneously with the passage of compulsory- 
arbitration legislation. Either development would be tragic— 
for the public, for the industry and for the employes. 

In all fairness, I should add that the operating organizations 
are not blameless in the breakdown of collective bargaining 
in the industry. Jurisdictional Rivalries have played a large 
part in permitting this situation to develop. 

Much could be said of the failure of the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board aside from the comments previously made. 
As originally conceived and operated, it was model far 
in advance of the grievance-handling machinery developed in 
outside industry. The present stalemate arising from the back- 
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log of cases accumulated before the board occurred largely 
by design on the part of those carrier officials who hope to 
destroy its effectiveness. 

For those employes who don’t care for a four-to-six-year 
delay before their time claim is decided, carrier officials recom- 
mend a special board of adjustment. For the carriers’ side, there 
is a central clearing office to guide their representatives on all 
these special boards. There exists no such facility to benefit 
our five organizations, although we do try to keep each other 
informed to the limited extent present circumstances permit. 
The net result, however, is that two carriers will try an identi- 
cal case and when one carrier wins its point, that decision, 
rather than an adverse decision on the other railroad, will be 
cited to all subsequent boards. 

Referring to Canada where the railroads have realized 
certain successes with respect to the elimination of firemen 
and trainmen, I believe it unnecessary to detail the facts which 
indicate that the Canadian movement is the experimental 
ground, part and parcel of an over-all program developed in 
the United States. 

Indeed, what I have said here is just cause for the deep 
resentment that rail workers feel today, but this resentment 
must be overcome. We must, in spite of it, embark on a course 
of more thoroughgoing cooperation with railway manage- 
ment. It is a vital necessity that we cooperate with those in 
management—and fortunately there are quite a few—who 
are intent on preserving a sound, efficient, privately-owned 
industry that will benefit the public, its employes and stock- 
holders alike. That may sound like turning the other cheek, 
but there are grave obligations which we, perhaps, are in 
better position to discharge than those in management. We 
owe it to the public. We owe it to our country. We owe it 
to ourselves. Rail management, however, must come down to 
earth and realize that cooperation is a two-way street. 

The railroads are the backbone of this nation’s transporta- 
tion system. America’s economic and military security depends 
on them. That is the truth we should help the carriers preach 
in every town, every city, every state, and in our nation’s 
capital. We must help free them from unfair regulation and 
unequal treatment. We must help see that they are permitted 
to exercise their inherent natural advantages as the most 
dependable and efficient carriers of masses of materials and 
large numbers of people. 

We must not let our resentment over the slander and un- 
truths that have originated with some shortsighted representa- 
tives of management blind us to the duty and obligation we 
have as citizens of a great land. 

Just as it takes teamwork to run trains—teamwork that ex- 
tends beyond the members of the operating crews to the shop- 
crafts, the maintenance workers, the dispatchers—just so it 
will take teamwork by railway labor, railway management and 
guvernment at all levels to preserve and improve our trans- 
portation system. 

Our task will not be completed, however, when we join 
with railway management to pursue and attain legislative and 
regulatory objectives. There still will be the matter of working 
rules. I approach this subject with some trepidation as I have 
been quoted and misquoted many times. 

In my opinion, the way the subject of work rules should 
have been approached is this: Immediately after the last 
agreements were signed in 1956 and 1957 the carrier repre- 
sentatives should have contacted their employe representatives 
and laid their cards on the table. They should have said, “Our 
labor agreements, like Topsy, have just ‘growed’ for many 
years now. We don’t want to junk them, but we think certain 
parts of them are no longer valid in the light of present-day 
conditions. We are in a highly competitive situation and we 
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went your help in meeting that competition. We don’t expect 
our employes to subsidize the industry by accepting inferior 
wages or inferior working conditions, but we think they ought 
to be willing to help us make some changes which will benefit 
the industry and, most of all, will benefit the employes them- 
selves.” 

That is the approach the carriers could have used instead 
of waiting until they were ready again to sit down at the bar- 
gaining table. In fairness I should say there were a few mem- 
bers of management who wanted to do it that way. Unfortu- 
nately, they were outnumbered by the “caveman breed,” the 
“employe-and-public-be-damned” type who still believe the 
best way to get what they want is to use a club. So instead of 
approaching us in an effort to smooth out the rough ground 
which lies between us—instead of showing good will, the 
carriers unloosed the wild barrage of charges and accusations, 
attacking the very dignity of their employes. Then, and only 
then did they approach us with the proposal to sit down and 
talk things over, knowing full well that nothing could be 
accomplished before they would serve notices on us. 

When they finally did serve the notices, they said, in sub- 
stance, “Tear up the agreement and for any rule which gives 
the employes any protection against the abuses we admit we 
caused in the past—for every such rule, substitute the words, 
‘management shall have the sole discretion’!” 

I hope such stupidity will remain unequaled in the decade 
ahead. If the same sort of thinking prevails, labor-management 
relations in the railroad industry are doomed to be full of 
rancor and distrust, and the industry can only disintegrate or 
become a political football. 

However, it is possible that revision of work rules can still 
be rescued from the pit into which it was thrown by the 
“featherbedding” charges and the carriers’ notices of last 
November 2. I mentioned before that there are some sensible 
and fair-minded people on the other side of the bargaining 
table. The time may come when they are the dominant force in 
the industry, when it is their wisdom and counsel which will 
be listened to and which will shape over-all policy. 

The work rules can be revised to put the railroads in a 
better competitive position if the carriers are willing to recog- 
nize and assume their responsibilities. I have been urging 
railroad labor to live up to our responsibilities, but this recog- 
nition of responsibility cannot be one-sided. I hope and believe 
we have started on that road. 

Now I ask the carriers to begin to show a little more sense 
of responsibility toward the public and toward their employes. 
In the long run, management must recognize its duty and 
obligations to preserve and strengthen an industry which, as 
I have said, is vital to the nation, in both an economic and a 
military sense. 

Representatives of both parties must realize that there are 
genuine human problems as well as economic problems in- 
volved, and that it will take sincere cooperation and negotia- 
tion in good faith to solve them. We are dealing with human 
beings, not statistics. You can push statistics around without 
hurting anybody when you revise your operations, but you 
cannot push people around with the same lack of consideration. 

If railroad management truly desires a modernized wage- 
rules structure, we can look forward to night-shift differentials, 
paid holidays, away-from-home expense, premium pay for 
overtime and the many other work rules that are universally 
accepted in outside industry. 

I believe that all of us should realize that in our modern 
America the order of the day is “change” and “progress.” We 
cannot hope—merely by pointing to 1919 and the General 
Orders and supplements issued under government control— 
to maintain that which cannot withstand the scrutiny of logic 
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and justice. Giving genuine consideration always to human 
and inherent rights of railway workers, and for the continua- 
tion of a dynamic free American railroad enterprise, we must 
face the facts. If these facts indicate a need for change for 
the benefit of all, these changes should be made. We of railway 
labor must accent our responsibility to our fellow citizens and 
to the welfare and growth of our beloved country. 

Here is where our industry needs all the intelligence and 
understanding that can be brought to bear on the problerns. I 
wish that once in a while management would concede the 
possibility that an employe or a labor representative might 
have an idea worth exploring. I wish management would con- 
sult with us sufficiently in advance of negotiations, or before 
a change is to be made, so that it would be possible for us to 
fully weigh the questions involved and their possible effects. 
Many of us have been in the industry far longer than the 
present management representatives. In fact, the dangerous 
trend toward assigning men with little practical railroading 
experience to the labor relations departments in the industry 
means that we frequently sit down at the bargaining table to 
find that we hardly speak each other's language. 

However, despite ail the obstacles I can cite—and you can 
doubtless think of many things I have overlooked or have 
dismissed too easily—despite all these things, we eventually 
are going to make progress toward better labor-management 
cooperation in the field of rules revision. This is another of 
our great challenges in the decade ahead. It will test the 
mettle of us all. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


I look ahead with a kind of cautious optimism. I have a 
basic faith in our industry and in human beings, regardless of 
which side of the bargaining table they may sit on. I think 
that men want to make progress, although they resist change. 
It is my view and my hope that we are growing mature 
enough to realize that selfish considerations don’t work out 
for the best. More and more we are recognizing that coopera- 
tion in the long run is the better and more productive road 
to travel. 


But this sort of optimism is, I want to indicate, tempered 
with a lot of caution. I have been around enough to know how 
stubborn everyone can be at times. I know that the chasm 
between management’s interests and labor's interests often 
seems so wide it would appear useless to attempt to span it. 
I know that we have fresh in our minds a bitter resentment 
against the outrageous charges that have been flung at us. 


Weighing and balancing the favorable and the unfavorable, 
our weaknesses and our strength, one fact remains indisputable: 
The years immediateliy ahead are full of challenges. One of 
the most significant of them all is getting a real, honest 
understanding of each other’s problems and working to the 
end of improving railroad labor-management relations. 


This cooperative effort of the five operating organizations 
with the University of Iowa should be helpful to all of us in 
understanding the problems and in finding a fair and equitable 
solution .o them. More and more knowledge is the key to 
sound labor-management relations. 


The University And The World 


INDUSTRY MUST ASSUME A SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


By HARRY A. BULLIS, former Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc., and Chairman of the Board 
of World Brotherhood, Inc. 


Delivered at the Inauguration of Dr. LeRoy A. Martin as President of the University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
March 18, 1960 


in these ceremonies signaling a new era in the proud 

history of one of our country’s great universities. Just as 
the South plays an ever-increasing role in national affairs, so 
the responsibilities of Southern universities must increase 
proportionately. The South, and indeed the entire United 
States, is fortunate in having institutions like the University of 
Chattanooga. The University is fortunate that its future will 
be guided by an educator with the depth of intellectual under- 
standing, the breadth of experience, and the spiritual strength 
of President Martin. 

It is interesting to me that you have allowed me to come 
here and offer this inaugural address. Standing on this campus 
I feel a little out of place. I am a Northerner who worked his 
way through a Northern university, and I am a businessman 
whose experience is related to factories, markets, and corpo- 
rate management rather than to the campus. However, this 
morning I shall try to discuss some ideas now circulating 
throughout my mind. 

When I began to think about today’s talk, I wondered if 
my knowledge and skills had any bearing on the needs of the 
University of Chattanooga, and I remembered a story about 
a displaced persons center in New York. A middle-aged 
couple visited it and became interested in an attractive, red- 
cheeked Finnish girl who was looking for employment. The 
conversation thivugh the interpreter went somewhat as fol- 
fows: 


T IS AN HONOR and a moving experience to participate 


“Can you cook?” 

“No, my mother always did the cooking.” 

“Well, can you do housework?” 

“No, my older sister always did the housework.” 

“How about taking care of children? You can certainly do 
that!” 

“No, my younger sister always took care of the children.” 

“Can you sew?” 

“No, my aunt always did the sewing.” 

“Well, then, what on earth can you do?” 

Then the girl’s face brightened, and her eyes sparkled as she 
replied: 

“I can milk reindeer!” 

Today I should like to use my talents at milking reindeer 
to discuss with you the future of the university and its role 
in the life of our country. But I am a businessman. Before I 
discuss certain of the responsibilities of the university toward 
the nation, therefore, perhaps I should examine the responsi- 
bilities of businessmen toward the university. 

I need not waste our time underlining the absolute necessity 
of education if any of us are to have a future. As someone has 
wisely said, “Our future will not be decided in outer space. 
It will be decided in inner space—the space between the ears.” 
No one here today would dispute the thesis that the furure— 
the good future—of this country and the world lies with the 
highly educated man. 

May I restate that idea. In these times of revolutionary 
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scientific developments with their shattering economic im- 
pacts, in these days of frustrating international tensions when 
nations strive to find mutual principles for world harmony, 
surely we can agree that the future belongs to the highly 
educated man. Without him, we cannot save ourselves. With 
him, we may. 

Today, education is our biggest American business. It has 
an annual budget of twenty billion dollars. It has more em- 
ployees and larger facilities than any other industry. Yet, we 
are on the brink of a new and even greater explosion in the 
numbers of Americans who will be needing higher education: 
by the end of the next decade, colleges and universities will 
need to find room for over two-and-one-half million more 
students. 

This means we must find more money for scholarships and 
student loans, more money for more teachers and higher 
salaries, more money for more and better educational plant 
facilities, and this at a time when your university—and for 
that matter, all our institutions of higher education, are con- 
fronted with spiraling costs of operation. No wonder over 
half our private colleges and universities are facing a serious 
financial crisis. 

In private colleges and universities, tuitions pay only about 
half the costs of education. If colleges were to charge the 
full cost of their services, they would price many highly 
qualified students out of a college education. Independent 
colleges and universities must therefore seek private financial 
support from sources beyond student fees. 

Here industry must assume a special responsibility, both 
for the unselfish purpose of advancing the national good and 
for the more selfish purpose of training its future supply of 
executives, scientists, and researchers. Since education is now 
essential to our very survival, large corporate business must 
help build our own arsenal of education just as much as it 
helps build military armaments. 

Far-sighted businessmen recognize this fact. It is becoming 
more and more apparent that, if we are to preserve our 
American ideas of freedom, there must be a dynamic partner- 
ship between education and industry. Corporation support of 
higher education is growing at an impressive rate. It is the 
most encouraging single feature of voluntary support of higher 
education. 

Major United States business concerns are supporting the 
nation’s universities thoughtfully and as a matter of long-range 
policy. The Council for Financial Aid to Education, created by 
businessmen in 1952 to encourage voluntary financial support 
for American colleges and universities, estimates that total 
corporate contributions to education in 1959 came to $150,- 
000,000, or over $400,000 a day. 

However, business still has much farther to go in its 
support of higher education. Let us not forget that Communist 
Russia has pressed education to the maximum degree and has 
arrived at a position of great strength. We must outdo the 
Russians here. We have the means. Our total gross national 
production per capita is more than three times theirs. It will 
require sacrifice to improve and extend our education, but 
nothing like the sacrifice the Russian program has demanded 
from them. 

Few of us in business are doing enough; some of us are 
doing far too little, if anything. If our colleges and universities 
can be provided with the tools to do their job well, not only 
we in business, but more important, the whole country and 
the whole world will gain. It is my conviction that financial 
contributions to the universities of America, by many in- 
dividuals and by many corporations, are really gilt-edge in- 
vestments in a better, a more prosperous and a safer future 
for all Americans. 
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After private industry, the state, alumni, and other in- 
dividuals have made possible the physical growth of our 
universities, then what? Growth most certainly. But growth 
for what ends? 

I understand that the name of this beautiful city of Chat- 
tanooga is a phonetic rendering of a Creek Indian phrase 
which means “the rock that comes to a point,” referring to 
nearby Lookout Mountain. Might it not also be said that a 
democratic culture is a “rock which comes to a point” in its 
educational system; our culture can be no better than our 
education, and it is only through this education that we 
individuals can find the point of vantage—the towering and 
lofty lookout—from which to see the shape of our world and 
our future. 

To be educated adequately today, an individual must be 
educated at two different levels. He must have a practical 
understanding of modern technology and thus be able to see 
its developments and impact on his society. And he must 
be tutored in humanistic values. Through his knowledge of 
history, languages, economics, religion, sociology, and psy- 
chology he can then evaluate change in terms of continuing 
human progress rather than as a threat to human stability. 

To put it another way, education can make a man truly 
free—free for great accomplishments. Education, then, be- 
comes the way an individual can acquire the knowledge and 
the understanding with which to make wise and creative 
decisions for himself, his loved ones, and his community. 
Education prepares men and women to lead. And surely this 
is one of the noblest functions of free men: that each and 
every man shall be able to lead each and every other man. 

But my friends, to talk about higher education and the 
individual only in the frame of reference of the American 
system is, it seems to me, to indulge in the most arrant species 
of ivory-towerism. For not even America can any longer pre- 
tend to be an island unto itself. This is as true in the sphere 
of education as it is in politics or in economics. To discuss 
education with you and leave out the educational consequences 
to us from the accession of our country to world leadership 
would seem to me to be sheer irresponsibility. 

It is not for me to attempt to evaluate intellectual concepts 
or the techniques of learning and teaching. On an occasion 
like this, however, at a time when a great university begins 
a new era, and in a time when our great country must do 
better or find itself in deadly peril, I hope you will permit a 
layman to discuss two recent suggestions on needed changes in 
our educational practices. 

The less important of the two ideas I want to mention 
relates to education’s physical plant. It is similar to questions 
we businessmen frequently encounter. Can American educa- 
tional institutions continue to close down shop for a period of 
months every year? Have we the time or the resources to do 
so? 

Many universities, as we all know, have summer sessions, 
and the University of Chattanooga deserves great praise for 
conducting, for many years, an excellent summer session of 
two terms of six weeks each. However, some colleges and 
universities do not utilize their plants to the fullest extent 
in the summer. 

There is nothing sacred about the summer holiday as such. 
It is not a universally practiced custom of education. It came 
into being here in the United States because our economy 
was agrarian, and students were needed on the farm in the 
summer to raise and harvest the crops. Today, when less 
than 5% of Americans are farming, I believe this long 
summer holiday is an absurd anachronism. 

Could not schools consider decreasing the summer holiday 
to, perhaps, four weeks, and could not universities consider 
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conducting classes all-day Saturdays, as well as other days of 
the week? 

There are, as we all know, cogent arguments against longer 
terms. One of the most important is the apprehension that 
teachers would become over-worked, and that they would no 
longer have the necessary breathing space and chance for 
growth so necessary if they are to teach well. 

But there are many points on the other side. First of all, 
there is the ever-increasing flood of young people who have 
the right to education, but whose numbers already so sorely 
tax our educational resources. And there are even more cogent 
reasons apparent if we look beyond our own borders. 

We are all aware of two towering and fearful truths about 
our time. First, never has the pace of human events and dis- 
coveries and ideas been so perilously swift; the graph of the 
speed of change has become a geometric progression, and the 
time-span between new invention and application grows 
shorter and shorter. | am told by a pharmacist friend that 
90% of the prescriptions of today could not have been written 
or filled a short 10 years ago. 

Second, never have the ideals for which you, I, this uni- 
versity and our country stand been so deeply challenged. To 
verify that fact, we need only to look to Russia. The quality 
of Russian education is becoming more challenging to us 
each year, especially in the sciences where Communist ac- 
complishments are so evident they need not be listed here. 
I understand that no Russian student can be admitted to a 
university unless he has completed five years of physics. I am 
also told that he attends school six days a week and that from 
the sixth grade through what we call high school, he works 
ten hours a day—six in class plus four hours of homework. 

Given the world in which we live, American students must 
have more training in scientific subjects. But, as I indicated 
earlier, education for Americans must do even more. Training 
a man in technology is not enough. We Americans believe 
the sciences and the humanities must be taught concurrently, 
for science does not concern itself with questions of values 
or purpose or ethics. But to offer students more training in 
science and in the humanities will require more student time 
and more school and university plant. 

Then, to, as the United States continues to play the leading 
role in world history which destiny has thrust upon us, the 
educated American will require far more facility in foreign 
languages than he now has. Much of the success of Russia 
outside its own borders has come because its emissaries are 
trained in the language of the country to which they are 
assigned and because they so often know in depth its social 
customs and culture. 

It would be immensely helpful, for example, in dealing 
with our important neighbors in Central and South America if 
our representatives were fluent in Spanish. And our relation- 
ships with our Western European friends, with whom we 
must co-operate so closely, would be strengthened if we were 
adept in other languages. The economic and social integration 
of the Western dernocracies becomes more and more vital all 
the time, and language is a strong, binding tie. 

And then, in addition to dealing with our friends and 
neighbors, we are faced with the far more difficult assignment 
of dealing—and dealing more successfully—with Russia and 
China. For our own protection, many more Americans must 
understand Russian and Chinese. 

Another argument for a longer scholastic year concerns 
students training for medicine, engineering, the law, and 
other professions. If the scholastic year were extended, these 
students would be enabled to embark on their careers at a 
much earlier stage in life. They would much sooner be in a 
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position to enrich the community as well as to build their 
own lives. 

Therefore, for the various reasons I have just mentioned, 
and for many others—I simply do not believe American educa- 
tion can afford to go on closing down all or part of its plant 
and leaving all or part of its personnel unused for several 
months out of every year. I believe educators must give more 
heed to new ideas in this field and find a more modern solu- 
tion. Or, to put it another way, should not our society demand 
of our educational institutions that students and teachers be 
granted the opportunity to work more of the year than they 
now can? 

The other question about the future of education which 
I should like to bring forward today is also closely related to 
the world challenge and to fuller use of our educational 
facilities. In the past, our universities have been regarded 
principally as institutions for the instruction of youth. Because 
we cannot depend solely on the slow education of the young, 
our universities now must also become centers of education 
for other age groups as well, and I congratulate the University 
of Chattanooga for its leadership in this vital field of adult 
education. 

It is no longer enough that a small sector of our society 
has achieved intellectual maturity. Large segments of our 
people, aided by universities such as this, must help us to 
better re-examine human values and problems—re-examine 
them in the light of the facts of psychological understanding 
and scientific discovery. We must raise an army of educated 
men and women. 

Surely then, universities must learn to function far more 
widely for all the people. They must expand into centers of 
scientific research for human betterment on all frontiers, 
centers of intellectual effort and inspirational thought, and 
centers of freedom. Freedom provides the culture in which 
our universities survive; in turn, the universities must provide 
the place and the opportunity for the people to discuss, prac- 
tice, and defend their freedoms. 

Again, I draw an illustration of this new educational need 
from the Communist world. The Russians have a dedication 
to the service of their country and a sense of discipline that 
is sadly lacking in many Americans. Every man in the United 
States owes his country a duty, a sense of purpose, and a dedica- 
tion to an ideal of service. Education must encourage pride 
of American citizenship and awareness of the price to be paid 
to maintain our free and independent way of life. A principal 
task of our universities must now be to re-establish in the 
minds of all people, everywhere, the pre-eminent values of 
the free way of life which we in America have chosen, as 
contrasted to the rival pattern of the Soviet Union which 
emphasizes the authority of the state as the driving force in 
the economy rather than the initiative and drive of the 
individual. 

As another important part of their wider future responsi- 
bilities, universities should seek ways to inspire an even higher 
percentage of Americans to want to know more about inter- 
national affairs. No longer are international affairs simply 
relationships between states—like billiard balls colliding. They 
are relationships between peoples and individuals. Today, 
the internal affairs of one people are the foreign affairs of 
another people. 

In his work, “The Phenomenon of Man,” Pierre Chardin 
has pointed out that exploding population, together with 
contemporary trade and communications, has covered the 
earth with a continuous blanket of mankind. Chardin predicts 
that we are taking part in a new stage in human evolution, 
the emergence of a new kind of human species which will be 
as far in advance of what we are now as 1960 Man is different 
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from Neanderthal Man of 40,000 years ago. 

What will be the main evolutionary gain in this advance? 
Chardin defines it as a new relationship where every nation 
will be part of a world body politic, and every individual will 
realize he is a cell in a world mind. According to Chardin, 
the maturity of men and women in the future will be marked 
by their successful interaction with all other human beings. 
Every people of all race, nation, and religion, will be mem- 
bers one of another as hands and feet, eyes and ears of a single 
body coordinate. 

Here, then, is the common destiny of Man for which edu- 
cators and students can work—world order under world law 
in an ever-evolving future. 

To achieve this magnificent future, we will need universal 
communication in an open world with free trade in ideas. 
We will need a righteous measure of economic development 
for all peoples. We will need a much stronger United Nations 
with an operating world court system and a collective security 
police system for the whole planet. 

Educators and students can have a part in shaping the 
history of Man’s future by dedicating their life in partnership 
with the Creator, to bring into being this new stage of man. 

How all these extra demands in a changing world are to 
be met by educators and their institutions is a question I 
could not begin to answer. I am very happy the obligation 
does not rest upon my shoulders. 
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All of us in the free world are going to be asked to do far 
more than we have ever done. But not, I think, more than we 
are capable of doing. No longer can any of us become edu- 
cated only in the old vertical sense of having handed down to 
us the collected knowledge of our elders. Businessmen, youth, 
college professors, and all of us must now learn better how to 
become educated laterally—that is, by the interchange of ideas 
and knowledge as the various specialists accumulate them. 

In a recent issue of the NEA Journal, the eminent an- 
thropologist Margaret Mead wrote a paragraph which sums 
up our dilemma and opportunity—"“No one will live all his 
life in the world into which he was born, and no one will 
die in the world in which he worked in his maturity.” 

What a magnificent challenge! 

And therefore again may I say how honored and happy I 
am to be partaking in today’s tribute to Dr. Martin. We can 
all agree that intellectual maturity will not be enough to meet 
the challenge of tomorrow. We must be spiritually mature 
as well, mature enough to be humble in the sight of God and 
thus to draw from Him the strength and serenity of faith. Dr. 
Martin has proved as a human being and as a minister that 
he has this strength and this insight. 


I salute the President of the University of Chattanooga. Dr. 
Martin, may the blessings of the Lord be upon you and upon 


your house. 


A Businessman Looks 
At The Schoolmaster’s Publics 


TO FACE FACTS ABOUT PUBLIC ATTITUDES IS INDISPENSABLE 
By WILLIAM G. WERNER, in charge of Special Services, The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Delivered to the Twelfth Annual School Public Relations Conference, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois, 
March 12, 1960 


HE OTHER DAY I heard of a mother of four children 

who had agreed with her husband to go for a Sunday 

afternoon drive. To his surprise he found her standing 
with the four little ones in the front hall, her arms full of 
winter wraps. Daddy, coming down the stairs, asked her why 
she was standing there. She handed him the coats and said, 
“This time you put on the coats and galoshes and I’// honk 
the horn!” 

Confronted by a hall full of educators, the temptation of 
a layman to lecture is almost overpowering. However, I 
shall control myself and not honk the horn. Rather than tell 
you what you should do about the public relations of schools, 
I shall talk over with you some of the questions businessmen 
ask when they want to do something about their own public 
relations, and occasionally point to the parallel between these 
problems and those of educators. 

Let us assume that I have been asked by a business to counsel 
with it on its public relations. Whenever this kind of advice is 
sought, almost invariably the people in charge are surprised 
at the amount of digging that goes on before a word of advice 
is given. They are surprised, too, at how relatively much of 
that advice, when given, does not concern press releases and 
publicity at all; but concerns what to do with the organization 
itself—to make it better understood, hence more esteemed, 
by people. So, you see, a willingness to face facts about public 
attitudes—to face truths, even though unpalatable—is in- 
dispensable, if sound public relations thinking is to be done. 

+ * * 


From this, I believe you will see why the first question I 
would ask this mythical business that consulted me about 
its public relations would be: What does the public think 
about your organization? 

I suggest that in education, as in business, this is the first 
question that should be asked. You, too, face the same need 
for facts—not hunches, but facts—about what is in the minds 
of people concerning education. It would be fine, of course, 
if eack. school system could have a research organization, 
equipped with personnel to ring doorbells and to study all 
the different publics, and to come back with a nice 64-page 
written report telling what these different publics think about 
their schools. But there are many ways in which such facts 
can be gathered, other than through the employment of skilled 
research organizations. 

Comments—critical or favorable—of parents, pupils, the 
clergy, neighbors, officials and other educators can be as- 
sembled, noted down and tabulated. The help of mothers and 
senior high school pupils can be enlisted in doorbell ringing 
and questioning. The clippings of articles in the local news 
over a course of a year, concerning schools, curricula, teachers 
and education’s problems in general, if sorted in piles and 
critically analyzed, can contribute to this knowledge of facts 
about public attitudes. The publications of professional edu- 
cational organizations, of course, can be of continuing help 
on this problem. 

Against such a broad sampling of your public’s opinions, I 
recommend that you check a second set of opinions. These I 
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suggest that you gather by the old-fashioned method of 
sitting around a table with carefully chosen, small groups of 
thinking, influential community leaders, whose opinions should 
be worth something, for the purpose simply of asking these 
people what they think of you and your job of running the 
business of schocls. 

Such meetings may indeed strain your patience. It is perfect- 
ly natural for anyone to want to rush to defend, when his work 
is criticized. Equally natural is the desire to inform the unin- 
formed; and as representatives of the teaching side of our 
society, of course, you will not surprise people if, instinctively, 
you commence to lecture instead of listen. But if you approach 
such a program of frank discussion not to defend, inform, or 
teach, but sincerely to listen and learn, I honestly believe that 
you should gather much information about public attitudes 
that you can directly apply to your work. 

Always, the north-star of your course should be other 
people's opinions: What are the most glaring public mis- 
conceptions? What do people consider good about what we 
do? What not so good? What is publicizable as important? 
What had better be passed up as unimportant? What has 
agora possibilities of interest to others? What is likely to 

uninteresting to people, even though it seems important 
to us? Over what portions of our activities had we better draw 
the kindly curtain of charity? And so on. 

Truly, in such a study through the public’s spectacles, I 
believe you will find the first, most basic source-material for 
answers to many puzzling problems of public attitudes. Here, 
certainly, we need a distrust of tradition not so much of others 
as of ourselves. What is wanted here is not a loyalty in believ- 
ing that people continue to think as they did about education, 
but the exact opposite—a zeal to find out how their opinions 
have changed. 

So I ask you the same embarrassing question I would ask 
a business: Are you accepting the supposed or traditional 
“facts” of public opinion with the same confidence that you 
take facts from a standard text book? Are you just as con- 
fidently assuming that because people thought a certain way 
about schools 10 or even 5 years ago, they think that way 
today? For example, a certain curriculum or classroom tech- 
nique was tried and tested in pre-television times; but you 
don’t asume from that, that it necessarily is just as effective 
today. 

Granted we want the people to believe that our work is 
constantly improving, how can we know that they do so, if we 
are not constantly studying what they do think about us? We 
can’t film over their present opinions with dead romances of 
the past; nor do new facts of public attitude cease to exist, 
just because they are ignored. It is dangerously easy in business 
to accept without question traditional public viewpoints as 
they were yesterday, trusting without sound proof that the 
public is thinking the same way today. Maybe this danger 
exists at times in education, too. 

> >. * 


The next question I would ask the business that was con- 
sulting me on public relations problems would be: To what 
extent do you draw on the public for help and advice? 

In a business like ours, marketing a score of national prod- 
ucts, it would be just plainly unthinkable not to look upon 
the housewives, who are our real customers, as our source of 
greatest help and advice. We analyze consumer mail for classi- 
fications of viewpoint. We ring doorbells constantly to discuss 
housewives’ habits and preferences. In home after home we 
submit alternative formulae of products in blank, code-lettered 
packages to a woman and ask her to try one against the other 
and to tell us which she likes, which she doesn’t like and why. 
In doing so, we are not afraid to compare our product with 
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a product of our competitor. In short, we go to our customers 
for help and advice. 

Hospitals and other institutions rather habitually make use 
of what amounts to an advisory committee of business and 
technical men who can help them with their problems. In 
addition to PTA groups, should there not be an advisory 
committee of business and professional men for every single 
school, to help in promotion of school events, to help on 
knotty neighborhood questions, to help on problems of equip- 
ment, service or other matters peculiar to that particular 
institution? Such a committee, I suggest, would do more than 
advise and help: it would act as a positive, constructive force 
to increase interest locally, in the schools. You could count 
on it that a man who served on it would be likely, pretty soon, 
to become really interested in the needs of the schools in 
general, simply because he was closer to the needs of his 
neighborhood school. 

Based upon the same reasoning, I commend for the con- 
sideration of you who work with a number of schools, the 
value of a community advisory group of citizens with special 
talents in finance, building, accounting, buying, office pro- 
cedure, personnel and public relations. These would be people 
to whom you could go, as a committee, and even more often 
probably as individuals, for counsel on specific problems of 
policy, procedure and public support. And I need not tell 
you that anybody is likely to appreciate better and to under- 
stand better someone who has come to him for help and 
advice. 

I am not suggesting that you ask people who know nothing 
professionally about teaching, how to teach. I am discussing, 
here, the importance of deliberately asking for the kind of 
help these customers of yours can give you, and by that very 
step, in turn, building greater understanding of what you are 
trying to do and what you need in education. 

In my own city, some time back, the city manager asked 
a number of civic leaders to act as an advisory committee to 
the planning, technical and building specialists who were 
responsible for a huge new rapid-transit traffic distributor 
project. When, at one point, construction ran behind, the 
manager was able to call on this committee for its advice and 
support and thus take the public heat off his administration 
for an unforeseen delay which was really not his fault. He 
simply was making use of the process of asking ‘ . help as a 
means of gaining understanding and support. 

A community is just a bunch of people who have families, 
friends and neighbors and who naturally form into more or 
less closely-knit groups with their leaders. Just think of the 
many institutions of public welfare that can credit their very 
existence and their growth to greater and greater community 
stature, to the support of a luncheon club, a women’s guild, 
a fraternal lodge, a church sodality or some such organization. 
Enlisting the support and interest of groups of this kind is a 
sure way to seed the whole community with friends and 
boosters, who can talk where you cannot talk and who can 
sponsor projects that, without sponsorship, might get nowhere. 

* * o 


Another question that I would be asking a busines would 
be: Have you recognized the limitations imposed by deep- 
seated public beliefs, habits and prejudices? 

Problems of this sort, in business, and I imagine in educa- 
tion, range all the way from relatively simple ones, concerning 
people who don’t understand us, to the more complex ones, 
involving people who just don’t want to understand us. In 
business, our assurance often is “jerked up” by consumers, 
just because of embarrassingly plain lack of understanding. 
For example, say in advertising we have used words or an 
illustration we thought would be transparently clear to the 
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housewife: only to find, after some doorbell ringing, that we 
were not being understood at all. 

Im the same way, it is very easy, I imagine, for a teacher, 
who is used to being listened to throughout the day, uncon- 
sciously to assume that everybody he or she talks to knows 
the answer to something which has been covered repeatedly 
in classroom instruction. It is so easy to forget that the mamas 
and papas were not in that classroom; and that the answers 
to many problems about schools—quite clear to you—-still 
may be puzzling to them. 

We in business have to keep reminding ourselves, too, 
that the most common problems in selling and advertising 
that we face daily do not involve technical facts or logical 
reasons nearly as much as they involve user's beliefs, pro and 
con. As I am sure you know, in matters of home and family, 
opinion is determined far more largely by the feelings than 
by the intellect. Most people, in considering such a personal 
problem, cannot “see” at all; but all of them can feel. Re- 
membering that can help you, as it does us, when you are 
confronted with prejudice or stubborn belief, to avoid trying 
to solve public relations questions with logic, when perhaps 
they might better be solved through an appeal to the emotions, 
springing from the interest of the mamas and papas in their 
children. 

As problems of lack of public understanding become more 
complex, we have found in business thar it is mighty easy to 
err in counting on the persuasive powers of our tried and 
tested advertising or selling practices for results, only to find, 
when confronted with a serious obstacle, that a simple “by- 
pass” will achieve our result far more effectively. A sample 
to try, a demonstration over TV or in the home, or even a 
tuneful, easily-remembered jingle over the air, may prove a 
more certain course to a sale than an advertisement full of 
most logical reasons-why and argument. Maybe some of you, 
likewise, have found that, say with a group of skeptical parents, 
a sample of classroom results, or a demonstration of how you 
teach, sometimes is more effective than reasons-why, logic 
and impressive precedents. 

A business—particularly a large one—finds itself handi- 
capped at times by the cliché, “cold corporation”; and we 
try in many ways to melt away that prejudice. You in schools, 
similarly, it seems to me, have to be watchful, lest the public, 
newspapers, reporters, news commentators or officials, gain 
somehow the impression that you expect them to jump 
through hoops because of your professional role of educator. 
The traditional reputation you enjoy as dispensers of superior 
knowledge really handicaps you, here: you have to be doubly 
watchful, lest you seem only to be one who lectures and in- 
structs, rather than also an active partner of the parent, for 
the good of the child. 

For somewhat the same reasons, in our business, we preach 
constantly that the consumer-customer is our boss. There is 
no place of responsibility in the organization for anybody 
who, in his dealings with the consumer, gives the impression 
that he “knows better.” In schools, the tax-payer is your boss: 
there should be no room for an impression given back to the 
tax-payer that “teacher knows best.” With this in mind, I 
suggest that you will want to guard against depending too 
automatically upon your training in teaching—upon your 
instinctive desire to face public disbelief head-on; be that 
disbelief based upon fact, prejudice, or just “When I was a 
boy it was different!” 

Educators, like people in business, I suggest, should always 
be ready to sit in the classroom and take notes, when the 
public speaks its mind. 


om * a 
Then, another question which I would ask the business 
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about its public relations would be this: What do you do 
about complaints and troubles? 

Naturally, the prevalence of complaints varies with the 
type of business. A department store will have many times 
more of them than a business of equal size manufacturing 
nuts and bolts. The difference really is due to the difference 
in the number of customers being served. A schoolmaster, 
therefore need not be surprised that he has a share of com- 
plaints and troubles, for he, like a business such as ours, serves 
every home in the community. 

Complaints and troubles cannot be eliminated, although, of 
course, they can be kept down to a minimum by good man- 
agement. Businesses frequently make additional headaches for 
themselves by being unwilling to face trouble when it comes; 
by being loath to admit a fault when the fault is theirs; by 
rushing too automatically to the defense before they have 
really stopped to consider whether their product or service 
is at fault; by failing to “button up” complaints so that they 
are really settled and not festering. And many businesses fail 
to take the most important step: they fail to capitalize on 
kicks or criticism in improving service. 

We all like to duck complaints and forget them if we can. 
But complaints are like pimples. If they are neglected they 
make boils very easily; and boils, unlike pimples, leave scars. 
A small complaint, promptly “opened up” and washed out 
usually doesn’t turn into anything more important; and even 
if the complainer is not entirely satisfied, he or she knows 
you have tried to listen and to explain. 

I once knew a man who was not much of a success in busi- 
ness, probably most of all because he was unwilling to face 
trouble—look it in the eye. Whenever he received a letter 
of complaint, he shoved it in the bottom drawer of his desk 
“to sleep on it.” He never quit sleeping. A school can have no 
bottom drawer in which it shoves unpleasant correspondence 
or worrisome jobs. To attempt to escape one peril in that way 
is to invite several more; and what is worse, to stimulate 
over-the-back-fence talk, than which there is no more deadly, 
virulent channel of public criticism. Many and many a seri- 
ously damaging rumor has been started on its electrical path 
only because someone withheld a simple fact, embarrassing 
but not shocking, from the public. 

In business, when we have to write lady-folk letters 
about their housekeeping problems, such as cooking, baking, 
or washing, the correspondents are cautioned not to be afraid 
to admit that the Company can be at fault, if we are possibly 
in the wrong; and to make prompt adjustment. Often the best 
defense of a mistake, we have found, is to admit it. We try 
not to be afraid to admit that “teacher” can be wrong. You, I 
am sure, will agree from plenty of experience that there is 
a time when every teacher has to forget that he is a teacher 
and be a listener, and then, if the facts warrant, be willing to 
confess to a weakness, fault or mistake in procedure. 


But there is another side to complaints which frequently is 
overlooked in business—the follow-through. In our business, 
with say 50 million or so customers, we do have complaints. 
Every one of them is tabulated after handling, and this 
running record is sent to the heads of the top departments of 
the Company. By studying them in the aggregate that way, we 
can be on the lookout for what you might call a pattern or 
repetitive sequence which indicates that something should be 
fixed. We don’t make a change just because one woman 
doesn’t like a product; but if enough people in one territory 
or in one city commence to say the same unfavorable things, 
then we move mighty fast. 

That point of view toward complaints results in what I call 
the “follow-through.” Complaints should be looked upon not 
simply as unfortunate problems, each to be solved in the best 
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way possible. They also constitute a most important channel 
for studying the organization, its products and its service, with 
improvement in mind. A similar kind of running record, 
tabulation and thoughtful study of your complaints might be 
helpful in school operations, I suggest. 

Most of the troubles of the schoolmaster in respect to public 
opinion, thank heaven, du not make the press; but the presence 
of the press over one’s shoulder must be kept in mind, when- 
ever one is faced with a serious problem or emergency. In 
schools, as in a business, at such a time, one doesn’t have 
a public relations man standing around handy, always; nor 
need we expect newspaper people always to think the way 
educators do. Newspapers may consider themselves “the school- 
masters of the common people” because their role, like yours, 
is to inform, enlighten and teach; but their methods are quite 
different. 

A reporter on the trail of hot news is not to be denied the 
means of making a story. Usually he has to meet a deadline. If 
he cannot get information from you quickly, he will get it 
in some other way. At such a time, “no comment,” or any 
unnecessary delay, simply will invite him to guess, or to seek 
his information from less reliable sources, in order to make 
his next edition. If, as a consequence, the next edition carries 
a rumor rather than facts, who is to blame? 

Let's assume that you are in charge of a factory. There was 
an accident; and a couple of men were injured. A reporter got 
wind of it and asked for information. What would you tell 
him? Try to “cover up,” presumably to save face for the 
management? That simply would force the reporter to pick up 
lurid, excited, inaccurate gossip from bystanders. Obviously, 
the better course would be for you to tell him in simple words 
what had happened; and also to assure him that the two 
injured men were being well taken care of, by the plant 
physician ‘n the Company hospital. 

This example, drawn “from life” illustrates an important 
point we try to keep in mind, when trouble strikes. It is that 
even the most deplorable, inexcusable fact, if explained and 
handled fairly and promptly with the press, usually has its 
constructive points, which can help make your side of the 
story earn its fair share of sympathetic press attention. 

* * * 


Another question I would be likely to ask the businessman 
would be: Have you tried to translate your news about your 
company into news about people? 

Speaking broadly, there are two kinds of news stories: 
stories about impersonal facts; and stories about people. The 
second kind almost always present opportunities for more 
interesting news than the first. This is sometimes hard for 
professional people to appreciate; but it is true, just the same. 

When, for example, in recent years we announced in Sacra- 
mento and Iowa City that we were going to build a new 
factory in their city, the newspapers, of course, were interested 
in the “Chamber of Commerce” facts about the number of 
acres and the square feet of the plant. But they were even 
more eager for facts about people. To how many employees 
from their city would we give jobs? Would they be accorded 
profit sharing, guaranteed employment, retirement and our 
other plans for employees? The newspapers wanted this in- 
formation because it would be the most interesting news con- 
cerning the new plant that they could give their readers. It 
was news about people they wanted—not just about bricks and 
mortar, machines and products. 

So news about physical school facilities, or impersonal cur- 
riculum facts, come alive and are likely to be more interesting 
to the newspaper or radio station when they involve people. 
Seventy-two children in Miss Baldwin's third grade classroom 
at Mt. Washington school, crowded into space puile for 36 
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children, presents a much newsier story than a general one 
about how over-crowded rooms make for difficult teaching 
conditions. A story about several named high school gradu- 
ates, winning college scholarships from specific donors speaks 
more in favor of the quality of graduates turned out than an 
article on the same subject, without the names, that just 
“points with pride.” 

In the larger communities, the school headquarters com- 
munity relations office can dig up news about the city’s schools, 
but it must mostly depend upon the principals and teachers 
for news stories about individuals: unusual happenings, unique 
records; stories that involve named boys, girls and parents in 
news about schools. 

In business it is very difficult to develop a nose for news 
among people whose jobs, though important, do not bring 
them in direct daily touch with the public. Here you have an 
advantage—you do meet the public every hour of the day. 
Therefore, I muster the courage to say: “Develop a nose for 
news as sharp as your eye for monkey-business in the class- 
room and as alert as your second-sight for discipline.” 

* * * 


Another question I would ask the busines would be: Do you 
keep in mind constantly this fact: that at any moment com- 
pany actions can become headline news? 

Any business, properly run, must keep in mind that, al- 
though a private organization, it is a subject of public scrutiny. 
The fact that a certain action seems to involve only internal 
operations is no guarantee to a business that it will not be 
picked up as news by an alert reporter; or be put in a com- 
plaining letter to a congressman; or be discussed in an em- 
ployees’ meeting; that it will not be public knowledge and 
of public concern, tonight, no matter how “internal” it was 
in its implications, this morning. 

The schools, even more than business, must expect to live 
constantly in the white light of publicity. There can be no 
classroom secrets from the homes. The simplest reason for 
that is because right from school go the world’s most en- 
thusiastic reporters: children who tell their parents what they 
think they have found out. These children are the first and 
most important public of the schoolmaster. To keep them 
properly informed in respect to internal matters of school 
operation seems to me to be his first responsibility in building 
good relations, on the outside, for the school. For me to stress 
this point may seem to you to be straining the self-evident. 
But based upon our somewhat parallel experience in com- 
munications with large groups of employees, we have found 
that right along with the job of creating employees’ under- 
standing of operations inside the organization, there is another 
job: the continuing responsibility for alertness toward the 
employee's contribution to the public understanding of those 
operations. I suggest that this dual management problem is 
worthy of emphasis in education, as well. 

* * . 


Another question I would ask the businessman would be: 
What about your factories: do you use them in creating pub- 
lic esteem? 

In our business, thousands of people come to our factories 
to see how we make our products. Some of you have partici- 
pated, as we have, in community-wide Business-Education 
Days. At our Ivorydale plant, for example, we not only tell 
people ahead of time what we are going to show them, but 
we give them a slide film to sort of orient them on their trip. 
Then, after the trip through the plant, we give them, in a 
movie, a kind of over-all review of the Company and its 
policies. These are steps we take because of the importance, 
to us, of the public good will and understanding that we en- 
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visage, when groups of our customers come to visit us, wanting 
to know more about us. 

I am sure none of you consider PTA meetings and school 
open house occasions in any but a very important light, for 
the same reasons. Like business plant-tours, such programs I 
believe should respond dramatically in quality and impact to 
the application of imagination and team-work. Just as we 
try to leave with our visitors a greater respect for our plant 
efficiency and employee policies, so you, with signs, legends on 
blackboards, demonstrations and illustrations of modern teach- 
ing techniques, can tell your visitors many things they would 
not know if they depended only on general news, neighbor- 
hood gossip, or their children, for their (shall I say) “in- 
doctrination.” 

In education, as in business, therefore, I suggest that a 
plant-tour can prove a mighty potent selling tool for creating 
good will and understanding; and moreover, for creating that 
intangible but important community pride of ownership— 
the pride you notice so often in the small town—where people 
speak with real affection about “our” school. 

. * * 


But in importance beyond all other questions that I would 
ask the business would be: What kind of a team have you 
for building good public relations? 

I use the word “team” advisedly. The task calls for a team, 
with not only headquarters and supervision staff, but every 
teacher a member, playing his part. No organization that serves 
people in general can gain their understanding to the extent 
it deserves, if it tries to depend only upon public relations 
departments, publicity techniques and press releases, to form 
favorable opinions on the outside. In this respect, as in many 
others, no organization can climb beyond the limitations of 
its personnel. The public standing of schools depends upon 
public understanding, and creating and nurturing that is a 
responsibility that cannot just be handed over to schoolboards, 
superintendents and their staffs. It starts with each individual 
teacher. 

I fear that by no means a majority of teachers appreciate 
this fact: that because each of them meets the public every 
day in the classroom, each makes his or her own very definite 
daily imprint upon the public’s opinion of teachers and schools 
in his community. Not the superintendent—nor the principal 
—but each single teacher is responsible for the sample prod- 
ucts of our schools that trudge down the hill to home after 
home every afternoon. And it doesn’t help you a bit, but only 
makes your task more exacting, to know that your “cus- 
tomers” can’t walk around the corner to a supermarket: they 
have to come back to your store the next day; and they have 
to keep paying for your service, whether they like it or not! 
Nor does it help you a bit to have, practically speaking, a 
monopoly of your market! 

Viewed in this light, I suggest that it is only proper to ask 
whether as many teachers as should, realize that among a free 
people, there is no tyranny so despotic as that of public 
opinion. I am not referring here to the chronic grumblers or 
critical cranks. The loudest complainers are not the most 
anxious for the public’s welfare. I am referring to rank and 
file people: the indifferent and the luke-warm, as well as the 
friends. The schools need the support of all of them, to get 
the money they need, to move forward. 

Just as we, in our business, must remember always that 
“everybody is our customer,” you in your schools, I suggest, 
should preach that same memory-gem. You can’t talk to 
anybody, anytime, who is not influenced, interested or influen- 
tial in respect to the public standing of schools. Your team 
must believe these things, if it is to be alert every day, as it 
should be, to the force and significance of public opinion; 
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and to each team member's personal responsibility toward 
public opinion. 
* * * 

My primary purpose in this talk has been to raise questions, 
rather than to give answers. I have discussed eight questions 
which might be asked about the public relations status and 
practices of a business and have had the temerity to suggest 
that these could be asked just as pertinently about the prob- 
lems of a schoolmaster and his publics. Here they are, re-stated 
in terms of your profession and field: 

—What does the public think about schools and educa- 
tion? 

—To what extent do you draw on the public for help 
and advice? 

—Do you recognize the limitations imposed by public 
beliefs, habits and prejudices? 

—How do you face complaints and troubles? 

—Do you recognize the greater value of news about 
people, compared with impersonal facts? 

—Do you keep the news implications of school practices 
and happenings constantly in mind? 

—Do you do all you can to use your school plant in 
creating public esteem? 

—Does your team recognize the paramount importance 
of public understanding? 

These questions, and the suggested applications of them are 
not the only questions, nor the most apt applications. Your 
own experience, [ am sure, can turn up many more. 

If, however, as we all believe, “The common school is the 
greatest discovery made by man,” then here indeed, in your 
unremitting concern for problems of public esteera, you have 
a charge to cherish. It is one which deserves everything each 
of you can contribute, to keep reputation high and public 
understanding more and more complete. 
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